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BE IT BKM£MBji]iKo, tiiat 0& the sixih day .of Jane, qi tlje 
h. 8. thirty -iigblhVjear of the iadopenden^eV &e VviM ttatei 
of America, Donald Praser of the said district, hath de- 
posited in this office the title of a fapvlr, tHe rigbt whqrepi ho ct^DRfr 
as author, in the words following, to wit: 

*^ An interesting companion for a leisare ho6r, or an. historical, geo- 
graphical, and cniooologic^l ooHQiendiiiBi, containiog a brief tnt 
comprehensive history of England, Ireland, Scotland, and Holland : 
together with a variety of curious articles, both mbcellaneoas and 
masonic, not geiMrally known. Multam in parvot %■ T^. Eraser, 
author of the * Mental Flower Garden,' * Select Biog^phy,' etc." 

In confonnity to the act of the congreas of. the United States, en^ 
titled *^ an act for the encouragement* of learning, by securing the co- 
pies of maps, charts, and books to the authors and proprietors of 8u«h 
"cooin* during the-timet tbosein meatioiied.*^ And ateoto as act cr- 
titled ^ an act suppleinentary to an act estitted an fidt f6r tlfci ehdc^-^ 
ragement of learning, by tecuri»g the c<^;»e8 of maps, charts, and 
b(X>ks to the authors and proprietort of sudi copies, during the time 
therein mentioned, and extending the benefits thereof to the arts o£~. 
detigBU^, engraving, and etching hiitoi^cal.and other prints." 

THBRON BUDD^ 
C/m'ktft/aMiancl 
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INTBODUGTIOSr- 

It is hoped thi^t tbis small yoTume wfllppoTe 
ao, aeceptabW cenieQibpaiiecs ^to those already 
cnQversaiit with tho s«iywt& treated upon : And 
iHt it will be loand WgM^ nmtiA and interest- 
i«e to.joutb and others^ w^li« bm^ not hate had 
Wi opportuttitjr of reading hhlMj in detail.— 
^be nuseellaneovis pair<K eoirtainr Inany articles 
\vibich pMFbgafd «ot on© person- in a hundred 
fctow before^. 
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.An 
JBKTBBE8TINO COMPANION 

70E TUB 

FI£E^8IJ)E, &^c. 

CHAPTER L 

UkroiMihgy in Sacred and Prapham Vislicr^. 

1. Time Commenced on the fourth day of th* 
Veekf at noon, at the autumnal equinox, and on |i 
liill moon dajr. 2. The un and Moon were crc» 
fttedan that month, and on the first day of the firit 
lunar yeai* of the world. 3. The birth*day of the 
Mv ssiAH) happ^nJo^ /)a the. ^ipe «d»y*. 4. The 
Sabbatical years^;d^4'^^*^jK^^*9w^^^^4^^JP^ ^^^ 
ended at the aiftihrthM*ibq\iiBOX. **i.* 'it>e Temple 
of Solomon was dec^^e^pgn* thfe/&ame day of the 
month and day of t&e V^av**ciB.wM6h Christ was 
born. 6. The cop(3eptitff^S>^tli? M^^ah, happen- 
ed at a new moon y:ai|d*)iisrbiftlt|%'at*the autumnal 
equinox. , 

Events ihjA oecwrred at the Vernal Equinox. 

God called Abram out of Ur^ at the vernal equi- 
nox. 2. The 215 years which the children of 
Israel sojourned in Egypt) ended at the Tcrnal equt^. 
•9I0X* 3» The children of 'Israel departed out of 
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Egypt} and entered Canaan, at the vernal equinox. 
The prophet Daniel's 70 weeks, or 400 years beg^an 
and ended at the vernal equinox. The reigns of 
Saul, David and Solomon, b<^gan and ended at the 
vernal equinosc. 

Autumnal^ naeans the season of the year between 
sutnmer and winter. By vernul^ is meant, the 
spring season. The concepdon of John the Bi^p- 
tist> happened at full moon^ and his birth at the ver- 
nal equinox; 

Thus we see, that the equinoxes have been dis- 
tinguished by many remarkable events. 

It is thought by some, that the second earning ef 
the Messiah will be at the autumnal equinox \ at 
which time the world was created. 

The autumnal equinox begins about the 33d of 
September, and the vernal about the 9 1 st of March. 

The Creation of the World 4004 yean before 
Christ. The birth of Cain, 4003. The Five Books 
pf Moses were written 1453. David, kilTg of Israel, 
born 1055. The History of the Bible, 430. John 
the Baptist, preached in Judea, 20 years afterJChrisl* 
^esus Christ was crucified 33. The first persecu* 
tion of the Christiuns, by Nero, 64. The Mariner's 
Compass discovered at Naples, 1302* Gun-pow- 
der inve\>035i;l}f*,^w>a//«£ rf tSefTfean monk, 1310. 
The Engf&fJi^^^iXue/'ynvHBy' Only amounted to 
^l^7o4, poundsr.apd*ROi^ U^Jfi about 30 millions. 
The discovery bfJth^jrijY^^jIrtion pi the blood, by 
Harvey^ in 16W.* •JftoVd/fth'on first tried upon cri? 
minals in ' 7t7*.I*:Arto^M.pts8td so near the Sun, 
in Sir Isaac l^[dWt<6fi^sAlnie X^i years ago) that he 
computed its Heat to be nearly three thousand times 
greater than that of red-hot iron. China^ contains 
three Ivmdred and thirty-three millions of people, 
nearly 42 times a$ mc'ny as those in the Ui\ited 
States, rating the latter at eight ^millions ; and air 
most twice as ^any as all Europe. . Mia^ is 4100 
miles in length, and 4300 in breadth. In this quafr 
(cr of the worlds Adam and Ere were creiited \ here 
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So^^ and HM family rented after tKe deluge : this 
country 18 famous for tlie richness of it» soil, and 
the salubrity of its air ; and* yet its inhabitants have 
been wretched from time immemorial. 
> A^sypia^ is the most ancient empire in the world> 
.(notwithstanding the claims of the Chinese.) It is 
said to have been founded by Mhur^ shortly after 
the flood. The fampus dty of Minrveh^ which was 
60 miles in circumference, was the capital of 
AsByria, 

The Books of Moses, are the most ancient and 
the most genuine record of what happened in the 
early ages of the world. 

Iferodoiusy is tho oldest of the heathen historic 
ans. He flourished a thousand years after Moses. 
3}ence, the Bible is the oldest book in the world. 
- Americay South and ISTofth, is about 9000 miles 
In length, and nearly $000 in breadth ; bounded East 
by the Atlantic, West by the Pacific Ocean, South 
by the Southern Ocean ; its Nortliern boundary is 
miknown, and supposed to extend to the North Pole. 
America, took its name from an Italian, named 
Ameticanua^ who made a voyage to the Western 
.. continent some yeare after Columbus discovered 
America. North and South America are divided 
by the Isthmus of Damn, a neck of land 60 miles 
wide : — the largest lakes in the known world are in 
Ame^-ica, which may justly be called inland seas ; 
and the greatest river, the river La Plata, is said t# 
be 150 miles wide, where it empties into the ocean ; 
. it rises in Peru, and runs a course of 4000 miles. 

Of the whole population of the world 15 mil- 
lions are J^wa ; 300 niillions 500,000 are ChrU" 
\tia7i9 ; 360 millions are Mahomeiansy and the rest 
Pagans or Heathen. 

The whole number of people on the earth, is 
said to be nearly 900 millions } and re<pkoning 30 
years.to a generati<m, the deaths in every year must 
be about^SO millions$ in every day, 83 thousand 1 33 ; 
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in eirerf he^r*, thvee thmitaiMl 413 ; in eveiy mi' 
DUte $7. 

Any givea space^ which mdbitams one man in the- 
barren Regions of Iceland, maintains in Turkeys 3^*; 
tn Spain, 6S ; in Ireland) 99 ; in Scotland, 90 ; in 
England, 163 ; in France,' 151 ; in German/, 13T $ 
in Italy, 172 ; in Holland, S24« 

"^eagrofhieal Memarks of maat Countnes in the 
World. 

Armenia^ in Asia, length 380, breadth 300 i^iiks.; 
capital, Erzeram^ lat. 41. long. 53, on Mount Jra-" 
rat. In thia country, Noah's Ark first rested after 
the deluge. 

Arabia^ in Asia, length 1430, breadth ISO milea.i 
, capital, ifcr<?fffl, lat. 41. 46 N long. 41, The fa- 
•PIOUS Mount Sinai^ on which the Law ^as delivere4 
to Mos£s, stands in this country* 

JBrazH$ in South Americ^, length ,2500, breadtli 
5*00 miles ; capital, Rio-Janeiray lat. i4. I5. S- longp. 
43, 40. W. To thi^ country the Prince Regent and 
Royal Familjr of Portugal lately emigvateci 1 rather 
than accompany the late King of jpain and Royal 
family to France. 

Chiruf J A^ia^ length 1950, breadth 1200 miles; 
capital, PeJcifiy lat. 39. 54. N long. 1 le. 29. E. Ptf- 
^/n, ^ontauis twenty-five times, as many people as 
#the city of New- Fork, nttiug .the latter at 9^,000, 
The revenue of the Envperor of China, amounts an- 
nually to upwards of 89 millions of dollars^ 

Drnmarky Europe, length 240, breadth 1 20 miles; 
capital, Cofienhagetiy lat. 55, 40< N. long. 12. 15. E. 
The Danes, in eaily times, paid religlQUS worship to 
the gods Fryvy ThytyThory Saturu9y in the Danish 
langyiage, four days in the week ; they still retain 
the names of four of their deities. 

' Englandy Europe, length 380, breadth SOO'miles ; 
capital* J^^nA^fh hvt*^ 51;. Englsyad is generally 9U{i« 
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posed to have been peopled from Gauly (now 
France.) For naval tactics, commercial enterprize 
and manufactures, the English are excelled by no 
nation whatsoever. 

Francey Europe, lengjth 610, breadth 500 miles ; 
capital, Parisy lat. 47. 50. N. long. S. E. This coun- 
try is situated in the centre of Europe ; boasts an 
immense population, and commanded by an ambi- 
tious and heroic cfaief> who aims at universal domi- 
nation. 

Germany y Europe, length 6^0, breadth 530 miles ; 
capital, Vienna^ lat. 48. SO. N. long. 1 6, 22, E. The 
warlike Germans, first resisted, next invaded, aud 
lastly overturned and conquered the Roman monar- 
chy. The Reformation began in Germany in 151&. 

Greece^ Asia, length 1 000, breadth 980 miles j 
capital, Constantino file y lat. 41. N. 30. ^4. E. The 
present inhabitants of Greece are greatly degene- 
rated : their ancestors were once famous for arms, 
arts and science. It is now subject to the Turks,, 

Hotlandy or the Bataviah RepubIic,Europe, kngth 
150, breadth 130 miles ; capital, yf;«*/er(/a;7i, lat. 52. 
25. N. long. 5. E. This country has lately been an- 
nexed to Francei It is said to contain 1500 cities 
and villages. 

Judeay called « Palesttney the Holy Landy and 
Land of Promisey^* in Scripture ; anciently inhabited 
by^ the Jews, now a province of Asiatic Ttirkey ; 
length 1 50, breadth 80 miles; capital, Jerusaleniy 
laU 32. long. SO. E. It was formerly divided into 
four parts, JflfumM, Judeuy Galilee and Samaria ; in 
king Solomon's time, it extended from the river 
Euphrates to the Mediterranean. 

/n^fia Proper, Asia, length 2000, breadth 1600 
miles ; capital, Belhiy lat. 20. N. 76. E. Here the 
males marry at fourteen and tlie females at ten L 
Th6 revenue of the Great Mogul is immense, said 
to amount to forty millions^ sterling ; or, one hun- 
tired and seventy-seven millions, seven hundred and 
B 2 
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seventy-seven thousand, seven hundred und seventy 

7-9 c^olkrs. 

Ireland^ Europe, length 280, breadth 1 60 miles ; 
Capital, Dublin, lat. 53. 20. JNT. long. 5. 12. W. Ire- , 
laud is ten miles longer than Scotland, and just the 
same breadth. The distance between Ireland and 
Scotiand is only twenty two miles. 

Italy, Europe, length 650, breadth 200 miles ; 
capita^ Romcy lat. 42. lonv;. 18. E. Italy, from its 
fertility and sulubrit}^, is justly termed the garden 
of Europe. 

. Malabar^ Asia, length 400, breadth ISO miles; 
capital, CalcuttOy lat- 1 1. 21. N. long, 7S, E. This 
was the first land that the Portuguese discovered in 
the* East Indies. 

•A <?«/ottwrf/a«cf, 'length 300, breadth 200 miles j 
CapitaU Piacentia^, lat. 47. 30. N. long. 55. W; : 
Here the English made the first settlement i& 
America. 

btahtitc, in the Pacific Ocean ; length 60, breadth 
45 miles. The people here go naked ; the sacred 
and social ties of marriage are quite neglected, and 
the tender and endearing ties of oonsanguinity arc 
unknown. 

Poland^ Europe, length 700^ breadth 680 miles ; 
capital^ H^arww,. lat. 52. 16,. N. long. 21. E. Un- 
happy Poland, has experienced many revolutions. 

Portugal^ Europe, length 350, breadth 140 miles ; 
capital, Libpony lat. 30. tO . N. long, S. W. This 
country, at present, is in a revolutionary state. 

Pi'ussia, Europe, length 160, breadth 1 12 miles; 
capital, Berlin, lat. 53. N. lorg. 20, E. Prussia, Ss 
the smullest kingdom in Europe, and the most re- 
cently erected, except tliose wVach Bon<ifiartc has 
created. 

Ruam^ Europe, length 6757, breadth 2320'' 
miles ; cc;pitiil, Peter^burghj lat. 59, 57. N. long.SO. ^ 
E. 1 he empire of Russia, is the largest upon the 
face of the globe ; it is so very extensive, that 
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Tidxcre it is noon in the.ea^«m, iti* nearly mtds. 
night in the western part of this empire. 

Scotland^ Europe, length 270i breadth 160 miles ^ 
capital, Edinburgh^ lat. 56. N. long. 4. W. Scot* 
land is, by far, the oldest monarchy in Europe, hav- 
ing had 335 kings : Fergus, the first king of Scot- 
land, was a native of Ireland, and crowned 330 years 
before the Christian era, 2 1 44 years ago. 

SfjcffTij Europe, length 610, breadth 520 miles f 
capital, Madridy lat. 40. N, long* 4. W. It was once " 
a powerful kingdom, but is at present in a revolu- 
tionary state ; its King> Charles the 5th, and all the 
' Royal Family, are now prisoners in France. 

Sweden, Europe, length 97o, breadth 700 miles ; 
capital, Stockholm, lat. 59. 30. N. long. 20. E. It 
is the largest kingdom in Europe, The late French 
Kji^eVitVdX Bernadotte is Crown Prince : the ^rightful 
sovereign, Gusfavu» the 4th, is now ib e5iile. 

Snvitzertand, Europe, length 230, breadth 120 
miles ; fcapital, Berne, lat. 47. N. long. «. E. This 
once free and highly happy country, is at present not 
sO. As a certain" writer strongly di^picts it, " It i» 
the «mpty and bloody skin of an immolated vic- 
tim ; it lias nothing left but rocks, ruins and dc« 
Tttagogues.'* ♦ 

Turkey, Europe, length 9 1 0, breadth 760 miles ; 
capital, Comt^ntinofile, lat. 41, 50. N. long. 28. E. 
The Grand Vizier, or first officer of 6tate, has a sa- 
lary of 135,000 pounds sterling, besides presents 
and perquisites* equal to twenty^fcur times the 
sakiry of the President of the United States ; but, 
when he displeases the people, in a few hours time 
they drag him from the SuU%n*i arms, and cut off 
his head, hands and feet, and throw thorn before the 
nalace giue. 

United States, length 2000, breadth l040milcs,- 

including Louisiana; capital, Washington, \2X* ^9, 

53. N. It cost the United States, during the 

late war, for obtaining th^ir Independence, 21 mi7- 

, ihna of dollars. The United States contain one 
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million of square miles, or 640 millions ©f acres. It - 
cost Great'Britain, during that war, 257 million^. 
The United States is the greatest commercial coun- 
try in the vrorld, except Great Britain. 

Tlie present population oftlie different States of 
Europe^ and tite United Slides of JVWtfc 
•America; iciththe number of square miles in 
each. 

Prance — 57 millions, 25 thousand square miles.- 

Russia— 36 millions, three thousand five hundred 
square miles. 

Austria--about 30 millions, 200 thousand square 
miles. 

Turkey— 24 millions, 970 thousand square miles. 

British Dominions in Europe, including England, 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 15 millions, lOO thou- 
sand square miles s just one half the number of 
square miles in the United States. 

Spain — I L millions, 150 thousand square miles. 

Prussia — 8 millions, 80 thousand square miles. 

Sweden — 3 millions, 200 thousand square miles. 

Denmark — 2 millions, 1 60 thousand square miles^ 

Batavia, or Holland, 3 millions, 19 thousand 
square miles. 

Helvetia, or Switzerland, 2 millions, 15 thou- 
sand square mil^s. 

Portugal — 3 nOiUlions, 27 thousand square miles. 

Italy, a few years since, contained 16 millions* 

The JFour quarters of the World. 

Asia— 550 ihillions, M millions square miles. 
Africa — 45 millions, 10 millions square miles. 
Europe — 160 millions, 2 milUpns 600. thousand 
square miles. 
America— 20 millions, 16 millions square miles. 
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The four (^ttartert of the world contain 900 mil- 
lions of inhahkants ; and 39 millions 600 thousand 
square nules. From which it appears^ that America 
contains more than one third of the square miles on 
the face of the earth. 

'the present annual income of Great Britamf is 
' said to amount to 30 millions pounds sterling ; 1 33 
tnillionsi 333 thousand, 3;i3 hundred, 33-000 doi- * 
larfiT. 

The following climate of the population ^ 
the eolontes of JVVth Awerieap in 17S3— on- 
ginaUy given by Dr. PKAHKMif, itiaijf gratify 
the euriouBf by percehing the k^mende increase 

\ ^ pqpulatiati m ilm eomUry m mMy-ow 
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Eemarks on the Human Species. 

According to some writers, there are six varieties 
•f men. The first, they sajr, is found under the 
polar circles, among whom are the Tartars, the 
Laplanders, the Greenlanders, the inhabitants o£ 
li}ova Zembla, 8cc, 

The visage of the people here, is a broad nose^ 
Somewhat €at ; the eyoi of a yellowish cast, and the 
skin of a dark grey colour ; thefr^stature is shorty 
being generally about four feet high : they are 
grossly ignorant and superstitious. 

2. The Chinese, and the inhabitants of Japan^ in 
Asia, fonn the next variety of the human species. 
Their countenances are broad and wrinkled, theit* 
Bose.fiat and large, their complexion of a yellowisb 
cast, and their hair very black. 

3. The third variety is that of the inhabitants of 
india. The ac • (a * ^ ^ 41 slender^roake^ with long 
bUfik hair, like the American Indians ; but not &o 
l)rave and hardy as the Aborigineii of this country s 
they are said to be of an indolent and cowardly dia* ^ 
positioh ; the fatal concomitants of the despotic 
governments under which they have lived for jnanf 
ages, ^ % 

4. The Africans make the fourth variety of our 
species. Their woolly heads, their white teeth, and' 
other peculiarities, it is needless to describe. Not- 
withstanding the ill-founded sarcasms that have 
been advanced relative to the inferiority of the 
Africans or blacks, (by some persons iij^erested 
perhaps in the nefarious traffic of their fellow men) 
whatever the mental /iower# of the Africans maybe 
in the scorching regions of the Torrid Zone, (and I 
doubt not they are^ equal to those of the whites when 
in a 'barbaroiis state three thousand years agci) 
those among* us, of that race, I am sure form an 
exception ; being convinced, from observative per- 
sonal acquaintancei that many of them possess a 
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. tound linderstatidingt a retentive meraor)', tml b«. 
snuili share of wit and ingenuity. 

It is, eamestiy to be wished, that those of that 
long oppressed race, who inhabit fr^c and happy 
Coiumibid, may ere long enjoy all the natural rights 
m( man. 

For Paulj by inspiration taught, once sdd, 
** That of one blood, X^roD all the nations made ;" 
And, the great worthies of Columbia too, 
^vow*d man's eacred rights, whatever their hue ; 
And O I ye rulers of Columbia now^.- \ 
Can yc those noble maaims disavow-— 
Beaso^y Religion, humanity withal, 
Do for your strong and just exertions call. 
To set the wretched sons of Afric free, 
And let them share the sweets of Liberty ;— • 
' By such a deed you'll gain a lasting faflaie, 
Thousands of Africans will bless your name. 
- In free America, for Liberty renown'd, 
Let not the i^me of tlavc be ever found* 

, The Indians, or Aborigines of America, are said 
to constitute the fifth variety of the human race. 

The Europeans form the sixth variety of the 
human species. The British, the Irish, and the 
descendants of Europeans, who inhabit North 
America> are allowed to be the fairest people upoft 
^artli. 

Bemarks relative to Ireland* 

1. The established religion of Ireland, is the 

' Bame with* that of England ; though /our fifths of 
the people are CatholicB ;— rrthere are, however, be- 
sides, a number of Presbyterians, Baptists and Me* 
thodists, all of whom are tolerated. 

2. It is greatly to be lamented, that the sacred 
cause of religion in any country (us has been the 
case in Iro^land) should be alluded to, for any other 
purpose than the furtherance of piety, virtue, and 
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tk« dmeminaticai amoBgst men^ pt tboi« duiUi 
irhicji they owe to their fellow creatures. 

%. The present number of inhabitants in Ireland^ 
U 9ai4 to k€f(mr milU^na. 

A. According to Bishop Elfihin^fonU History^ it 
appears, thi«t jFergus, a native of Ireland waa the 
first king of Scotland ; who was crowned 330 years 
before the incarnation of our Saviour. Ftrgu9y 
having totally defe.tted Coitus^ ttie king of the Tri- 
tons, on the ban^ka of the Hiver Don ; the southern 
and eastern parts of Scotland, were called Coilyot 
Kyle^ which name the inhabitants of those parts stiH 
retain, in the Earle tongue. The Highlanders are 
called Gael. 

5. Irinh HQsfiitdlity. The following «CC0Uht of 
Irish hospitality is taken from a celebrated writer. 
<« The hospitality of other countne^ is a matter of 
necessity or convenience ; in Savage nations, of the 
first,- of polished, of the latter. The hospitality of 
an Irishman, is not the tunning accounts of Posted 
and Legered couitesius, as in other countries ; it 
sprivigs, iike all his qualities, his virtues, lus faultSj 
from his heart. The heart of an Irishman, is by na^ 
ture boldf and he confides; i& tender,, and be loves ; 
is generous, and he gives; social, and he is hospiw 
teble.'* 

N- B. A comprehensive History of Ireland, wiU 
be found in Chapter II. of this book. " ^ 

ETTI.OGIITM ON M ASONTIY, 

Deliveted in Mouirf morjah lodgmj St. John's HiaUf 
on Wednt^^day livening^ A'Sv^ \ 6, -5808. By Bro- 
ther John < RooKF.s. jis an MocQrdium to m 
Course of Lecturer oft the sublime Princi file ^ (^ 
the Institution, - > 

Worshipful Master and Srethrenr-l HaVe pre- 
pared to fulfil the wishes of the Lodge, as express* 
ed in its resohition at our last meeting, to deliver all 
£x)QFr4ium to^a course of Lectures on^thff' sublime 
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^purpose than the furtherance of Piety, Virtue, and 
ptiiiciples of Masoniy. Much as I sincerely ap- . 
prove of this method of <* applying our hearts unto 
wisttom," 1 have to lament that the choice of the 
iiodge was not directed towards a n^enabef more skiil- 
' ed in the mysteries of our order, and more competent 
to point out their excellence and utility. 1, there- 
fore, proceed to this new task with diffidence ; but 
with a diffidence lessened in some degree? by the as- 
surance that you will hear me with candour, and re- 
gard my imperfections with indulgence. 

Of all; humaln institutions with which History or 
our own experience has made us acquainted, MA- 
SONRY holds, and will over hold, the most distin- 
guished pre-eminence. loughty perhaps, to apolo- 
gise to you for calling it a human institution, because 
it prcfsuppose^i a time when Masonry began to be : 
but since wherever the most perfect order, symme- 
try, harmony and beauty appeared, these were the 
attributes of Masonry, it will be no fanciful supposi- 
tion to say that it 'has no origin, but is coeval with 
God himself. It is, consequently, divine. And, as 
it is compounded of principles which are in their 
own nature immutable and eterna), it must continue 
' to exist for ever. It is, thej-cfore, venerable from 
"Its antiquity, but hot froni its antiquity alone. Were 
it so, the veneration we shoul d pay to it on this ac- 
count might degenerate into the same species of 
blind homage which we sometimes involuntarily 
offer to hpary headed Error; 

If its antiquity has a great claiiti upon our regard^ 
how much is that regard increased on the recollec- 
tion that our fraternity has been honoured with the 
brotherhood of David, Solomon, Hii*am, and a host 
of wbrthies, whose names are recorded in thesacred 
volume, an4 are familiar to most of us ^ that it has 
in all ages, and in all countries, wherever Science 
has made any progress, received the sanction of 
kings^ princes^ and divines, of « the most excellent 
of the earth \-* and that in our day, and in our own 

B 
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MoYtd land, it coaM boost iji iutTing a Clikf Oft'* 
cer^ wbooe naro^ (hi|:h and exalted) caa nev«r be 
proaouQced in the Umted States but widi re^arencet 
whose mesDory will be precious to the ead <rf ttma» 
and whose single spproTal would outweigh a whvla 
iforld's disi^pprobation ! You will.anticipate^iBeaa 
to the distioguished character to' whom I allude. 
Your own hearts will lostinctiy^lf inform 70U ^lat 
it can be no oth^ than that <' Corinthian pillar in the 
iiemple of immortality" the illustrious leader of our 
revolutionarf armiea. 

With such men for its admtrersy and passing 
throu^ such hands &om one genaratian to another, 
it can hardly be a matter of wonder that Masonry 
sbojiild hsTe descended to us in its primitive pUrity^ • 
or that amidst so miaif astonishing revolutions 19 
the states and empires of the earth*— amidst the 
<< Havoc, and Spoil, andjluin," which the mad am* 
bition of men has produced in every age and in 
every clime-«our drder i^ould have received the 
special protection of Heaven !^ 

Having glanced at some of its extrinnc excellen* 
cles, I sh^ll now take a brief view of those inherent 
qualities of Masoniy whioh have procured for it aa 
honorable a distinction. 

The increase of useful knowledge ; the worship 
of one eternal Great first Cause af all things, aM 
the admiradon of his attributes which is excited by 
tlie conten4>lation of las works; the exercise of be* 
nevolenc^ towards a distressed brother; and the 
prac^ce of every mor^ and social virtue, are among 
the primary objects of our institution. We are in- 
structed to value more than lifo the sacred obttgaf* 
tions of Honour, Probity, Truth, Friendships Hos« 
pitality, and all those charities which bind nian to 
man ; and to adorn, by our puM ic and private cen^ 
duct^ the dignity of our profession. / 

It ia one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one 
which is peculiar to itseU; that whilst it speaks, 1^ 
^igns well undert^tood, an universe language, k 
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ijmtes m the same bond of brotterljr afTection ilie 
native of Burcs^c, of Aua, of Africa^ and Am«rlcir ; 
ft dissolves, a^ into one xnaasi all religious and po« 
Utieal ttfejjudices, whether of education or of habit ; 
and acknowledges no other distinction tban vice or 
virtue, good or evil. Indeed all the worst passions 
^ men» which the intejnperate discussion of those 
otherwise important subjects is calculated toarousei 
teem to be hushed to rest in a Lodge of Fre^ Ma- 
aonS} and the refiecUng mittd contemplates with de- 
light a scene of perfect harmony unequalled in any 
tnher association upon earth. 

Men unacqui^ted with our nxysteries are apt to 
i^nagine we have nothing to conceal ; and will fre- 
quently contend that the whole of Masonry consists 
in coQviviaiity^ and in ceremonies at once trifling 
and superfieial. Our secreey, of itself, is a virtue ; 
and our ceremonies, as every brother well knows 
who has paid them the attention they deserve, are 
not only useful but necessary. Every ugn we. 
make, every implement we use in our labour, every 
object we view in the Liodge, inculcates some mor^ 
lesson, and presentsi to bur mind's eye some error 
to be avoided oi' some duty to be performed* 
When we advert to their origin we perceive clearly 
how insensibly our mysteries would sink into disre- 
gard if they should cease to be mysterious, we dwell 
with pleasure upon the ideas they convey through 
the sensea to the soul, and we learn to estimate 
their value only from their propiiety and use- 
f^ness. 

It has beeBs judiciously remarked, by an able wri** 
ter on this subject, that ^< the application of sensible 
objects to a figurative use is amusing a» well us in- 
siructive ; and the imagination, the most ungovem- 
i^le f^ all the human Acuities, is made subservient 
to the cause of virtue, and instrumental to moral im- 
provement. For that, by easy and apposite sym-^ 
bofs, we leu*n the difference between physical and 
moral good ; to judge of the Cbsatoh by the works 
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%t hi8 creation ; and to infer from thence> that our 
wise Master-Builder, who has planned and conv 
pic led a habitation so suitable to our wants, so con- 
venient to our temporary residence here, has ex- 
ercised still more Wisdom in contriving, more 
Strength in supporting:, and more Beauty in adorn- 
ing, those eternal mansions where he has promised 
to receive and reward all faithful Masons here- 
after/* 

« Thus our Faith and Hope arc exercised by the 
study of Masonry ; but there is a virtue which Di- 
vine Authority has pronounced greater than Faith 
and Hope, and to this excellent, virtue of Chaiity 
are our Masonic Labours more especially directed:" 
to visit the sick and the fatherless in their affliction, 
to comfort those that mourn, to weep with those 
that w^cp, and to carry as it were into the dungeons 
of human misery the Divine Essence of Masonry, 
by acting as a Ministering Angel of Consolation and 
. IMercy? the Representative of Keaven. 

These arc our professions' in the Lodge ; but do 
they regulate our conduct out of it, in our com- 
merce with the world ? In wRat, brethren, would 
Freemasonry excel, if it had no mfluence upon our 
general deportment ? It is only by acting upon the 
square, and li.ing within the compabs—by prac- 
lising the duties of morality, and limiting our de- 
sires — that we can demonstrate to the ignoraitt and 
tlje prejudiced the well founded superiority of our 
pretensions. If our order be built upon the basis 
of Brotherly Love, of Truth, of Temperance, of 
Prudence, and of Justice, let Us be carefitl « to walk 
%yortliy of the high vocation wherewith we are 
rcill<^c»." Besides, 

** The Sours calm sunshine, and the heartfelt Joy,** 
arising from a conduct so regulated, how consola- 
tory will be the assurance, thai when our sun of life 
(which may have risen brilliantly froln the East) 
shall set in the West— -when we shall be called 
from labour to everlasting refresljment— we have in 
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reserve t $tvX at the right hind of the Almighfr 
Grand Master ; and that ^ irtien the earthly house 
of thi« tabernacle shall be dissolved, we have a build- 
ing of God, u house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens!" 

Bt AJtOTBBR n. »ASS&» 

Come, sweet Benevolence, celestial maid j 
Come, rob'd to purity, in smiles arrayed J 
Expand our hearts, that we may all, like thee. 
Pursue the dictates of Humanity : 
Inspire us to infold in one embrace 
The various kindred of the human race ! 
And though our hearts no vile distinctions Itnow, 
But vibrate strong t6 ev*ry chord of woe ; 
Tet when we hear a Brother Mason's sighs» 
They claim an extra tear from Mason's eyes| 
Nor can our partial bounty be arraigned 
Should we prefer a brother to a friend* 

S^marke rehtive to Enghmd, &t^ 

K For five hundred yeaTs Britadn^ohtinued a Ra« 
man province ; when hy the decline and &il oi th« 
Roniah Empire, it again recovered its liberty: 

3/ In the reign of Henry 4th 1391>, an act passed 
for burning the followers of Wickliffe^ a secular 
priest educated at Oxford, who, during^ the reign* 
of Edward 3rd and Richard the 2d had preached 
the doctrine of reformatiom 

S. In the reign of James the Iti (wlio was lamea 
the sixth king of Sccftland) the gun-powder plot took 
place ; which excited universal horror and astonbh*^ 
inent. This horrible treason or ploi» was attem|ited 
byCoMem and Raleiffh; their object was, the de- ' 
fttriiction of the Sing tad Partiament-^This dread* 
fal scheme was happUy detected, aad the autibors of 
hponiahed. 

M % 
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4. Geotge the Ist ion ai Emeii Augustus^ firift; 
Elector of Bruntvicky and Sofikiaf grvnd daughter 
to James the first, pursuant to the act of settlemeot, 
succeeded to the crown, on the deathof Queen Ann^y 
A.D. >7U. He died in 1730. 

5. George the 2d his son, ascended the throne-— 
At this period Great Britain was in a highiy flourish- . 
ing condition ; and" had a great influence in all the 
courts of Europe, Spain excepted. 

In this reign, a rebellion (as it was termed) broke 
out in Scotland, in 1745. Ch^-les Staart,the young 
JPrttendtr (some think the righful heir to the croyn) 
bein^ encouraged by many of the principal famt« 
lies m Scotland to land there, was received with 
open arms, his €ftther proclaimed king of Great Brit- 
ain, and himself prince regent. Many persons of tho 
first distinction embraced his cause. But the deci-^ 
site battle of CuUoden (won by treachery) fought 
near Inveme^t in 1746^ put a period to the contest . 
for the British crown*-and Charles, after suffering 
extreme hardships, escaped to France. George the 
Sd died tbe 35th of October, 1760, in the 77th year 
of his age and the 34th c^his relg^. 

6. George the Srd succeeded his grandfather, 
(Frederick Augustus, his father, havmg died while 
Prince of Wales) in 1700, in the S3d year of his age* 
He came to the crown certainly the most poweif ul 
monarch then in Europe; 

7« In 1776, the colonies in North America de< 
clared themselves independent of Great Britain, on 
the 4th of July. This circumstance involred En- 
gland in a new war. France, Spain and Holland, 
jmned the Americans. A general peace was con*- 
eluded in 1783. 

S. In the year 1793, England engaged in another 
war with France. During this contest, the British 
were not very successful in then* banles by lanPd| 
but their jiaval victories were highly splendid. The 
principal of them were, that of Lord Howe over the 
French fleet, on the first of June 1794^ that over 
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the Spania^45t hj Sir John jW»» <si the t4di oJP Fe« 
braaiy 1797; ano^erintke same year b^ AjdmtrmI 
Duncan, over the Dutch, October 1 1, and the total 
defeat of the. French fleet hi the Nile^ by Admiraii 
Nelson, on the 1st of August 1798. On the 9 < st of 
October 1805, the British fleet consisting^of 27 »aU 
of the line and 4 frigates, under the command of Ad- 
iwai Nelson^ engaged the combined fleets of France 
and Spain, off Trafalgar, near Cadia, oosisisting of 33 
sail of the line and 4 frigates ; after a deaperate cw« 
flictof four hours, 19 of the combined fleet stcttck 
their colours, and a French 74 was blown up« In 
this memorable engagement, the gallant Admiral 
Nelson lost bis life, by a ball in his left breast. Frofn 
these Tictories, nearly the whole of the. Frend!^ 
Dutch and Spanish marine, fell into the hands of ^ 
British. 
/ .9. Of the English constitution, as it stands at this 
time :«^The legblative power resides m parHament, 
and Ithe constituent parts of parliament are king, 
lords and commons. Each house has ajieg^tiiye on 
the other, and ^e king^ on both; The executive 
power of goyemmeiit is lodged in the crown. The 
kin^ is the chief magistrate-*-<*the chief of all courta 
of judicature— the fountain of honor-*-^uperanten^ 
dant^of commerce— *head of the church-— command- 
er in chief of the land and sea forces-^^-arbker of 
peace and war— -and responsible to no judicature* 
These powers of the crown are thus limited and re^ 
strained. The king is dependent on parliament for 
all subsidie^^the parliament must be assembled 
cmce in three years— The king cannot alter the es- 
tablished religion — ^he catinot interfere with the 
courts of judicature in the administratiion of justicei; 
eannot alter the standard of money ; cannot raise 
land forces without the consent of parliament. The 
king^s ministers are responsible for all.public mea- 
sures. Freedom of debate in parliament cannot be 
questioned* 
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1#. George lit rdgiied i f earii 

Oo; 9iid do. 40 

Do. 3rd do. 54 

Thus the djmastjr of the Guelphs has swayed the 
British sceptre one hundred years, including the 
present year. 

1 u Bank of Engiand.-^ltM capital and specie de- 
posits are said to amount to 18,000,000 pounds ster« 
liD^. Its notes in general circulation 13,000,000 
sterling, amounting to 133,333,333 7-9 dollars. 

13. The English barons resented king John's ty* 
ranny and iM^ieness, had recourse to arms, and ex^ 
terted from aim Magna CnARtA ; which was sign* 
cd at Rtmnyfntdey between Windsor and Stains," A. 
D. 1315; a place ever deservedly held dear and ce<« 
lehratedbyevery lover of liberty. I 

13. The English are a brave and opulent peoplei 
and for commercial enterprizci mani^actures and 
agricuhuve, are excelled by no nation in Europe ; 
(tiie Americans now tread fast . upon their heels), 
they are fond oi roast beef and porter, and think that 
tto country is equal to Old England I 

U. The length of Engldnd is 360 miles ; breads 
900. It may be gratifying to the curious to know^ 
that England is only ten miles longer than the statd 
«f Mew-York and the same breadth; and that Ire- 
knd is just ten miles longer than Scotland and the 
same breadth. 

} $k The populatioii of England is 8,6 14,384 
Do. Wales is 541,546 



Total 9,155,830 
The parliament of Great Britain and Ireland cfot" 
Mstsef 658 menders 

England sends 489 

Wales 34 

Scotland 45 

Irebind loo 

658 
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16. The follomng estimate^ ^ the annual valued 
so(ne of the firincifial manufactures in Etigland^ 

, and qfthe number qffiersona emfiioyed in them^ m 
chiejly taken from official returns. 



Annual value. 


Persons em 


Woollen* 


16,400,000 


440,340 


Cottoa 


: 0,000,000 


347,271 


Leather 


10,500,000 


241,818 


Iron, Tin & Lead 


10,000,000 


200,000 


Steel platings &c. 


4,000,000 


70,000 


Copper and brass 


3,600,000 


60,000 


Linen and flax 


3,000,000 


. 95,000 


Silk 


2,700,000 


65,000 


Hemp 


1,600,000 


35,000 


Pottcriej 


2,000,000 


45,000 


Glass 


1,500,000 


36,000 


Paper 


SOOiOOa 


30,000 




-66,200,000 


1,665,42? 



The annual value of other manufactures of less im- 
portance, is estimated at four or five millions, and 
the number of persons employed in them, is on« 
hundred thdtisand. The public revenue of England 
was in the year 1 100, three hundred thousand pounds 
sterlings ; during the three following centuries, one 
hundred thousand pounds; in 1500, four hundred 
thousand pounds; in 1600, five hundred thousand 
pounds; in 1700, four millions; and in 1800, thir- 
ty millions. , 

Kcmar]{8 relative to Scotland. 

1. One of the most surprizing objects •f curiosi- 
ty in Scotland, is the vast basalta of the isle of Sthffa, 
called novr Fingal's Cave. The entrance of the cavo 
is fifty-six feet in height, and thirty-five in breadth ; 
the whole length or depth is one hundred and forty 
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feet. It is Mipported on each aide by beamtifid ccJ-^ 
ttmnSf diapoaed m the ino$t«»iCt ^M^r, t^ in farsA 
reseroUiDg the moat regular piilacs of Architecture/ 

3. Scotland abounda with all kinda. of acale mhI 
ahell fiab ; on ^e nortbem «imd weatern coaats are 
muneroua aeala (ckr aea dogs), and it i^peara frcMii: 
the Hfe of St. Columba^ that the ancic^ita had a me-^ 
thod of rendering these amphlbioua animc^ taaiifr 
fwd obedient to caJl !. 

Herrings appear off the coaat of Shetland in in^ 
numerable coiumna in the month of .June* altering 
the very appearance of the ocoan, whic^ ripplea lite 
a current. The coiumna have been computed to ex* 
tend five or six miles in length) by three or four in^ 
breadth. They afterwards divide to tlie east and 
west of Great Britidn, fumisliing a providentiaL attp<^ 
ply of food to many sterile districts : How hountifiil 
is our beueficent Creator ! May our heijirta ever vi* 
brate with fervent gratitude to so good a benefactor* < 

3. Since the revolution of 1688, the ecclesiastrcat 

Kvemment of Scotland is of the Presbyterian forsu 
general the present clergy merit tlie greatest 
pridse^aa ni<!n of enlightened minds and moderate 
conduct. 

4. The Scottish language in the lowlands is Sax« 
on, blended with the ancient Scandinavian. In the 
highlands the Gaelic or Erse, a dialect of the Celtic* 

5* The shrewdness^ cunning and selfishness ini* 

i)uted to the people of Scotland, give merely the un- 
avorable aspect of that sagacity which enables thcxa. 
to discover their own interest, to extricate^ them- 
selves from difficulty, and to act upon every occur- 
rence iffith decision, prudence and enterprize. 

The national spirit of Scotchmen 'has been often 
taken notice of^in so much, indeed, that they are all 
supposed in a confederacy to extol and aid one ano* 
ther. . J . 

It may be justly remarked, that, as candidates for 
fame or fortune in the London market, they are great* 
ly the minority ; hence it is not at all surprising, 
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tkat in suck a sitaation they nhcnM feel a ccamiGii 
bond of unioii} and act in aonceit^ like trayellera in a 
llDBtile country* 

^ ^. Kenneth 3d i^ont t^ middle of the ninth cen« 
taiy, who vat the 70th king of Scotland, completely 
aubdued the Picts, Who inhabited the plains, and 
unked into one monarchy the whole conntry, when 
^s kingdom became known by 4he name of Scotland 
instead of Caledonia. 

7. Edward latof Enjg^andy attempted toconqner 
Seotland) in 1305 ; but his design was frustrated by 
8ir WiUiam Wallace, who «iobly took up arms in 
4efence of the freedom of hip native country* 

' This gallant patiiot, like the imtnoital .Ctocimia- 
ttts and Washington, ^retired to his fonui -after secur* 
ing the freedom of his country. 

8. In die reign of Queen Anne, in 1707, the king* 
4oms of England and Scotland Mrere united under the 
jiome of Great Britain. 

9. Length of Scotland, ^70 ipiles, fareadtb 160| 
jQUmber of inhabitsiRta 1 ,607,7j60, 

A succinct history of Scotland m chapter 4& o< 
tliiB work. 
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CHAPTER n. ■ 
IRELAND. 

Ireland, called also Hibemia and Erin, is situated 
to the wedt of Great Britain ; and for salubrity of sir, 
fertility of soil, hospitality and intrepidity of its ia- 
habitants. is excelled by no country on earth. 

The pride of afice&try has a peculiar effect upon 
the Irish. No nation, in fact, now in existence, can 
bosAt of such certain and remote antiquity. It has 
been a mean and pitiful prejudice of writers, to en- 
deavour to throw discredit upon the early parts of 
the Irish history. That many fabulous accounts are 
to be met with in the Irish annals, is undoubtedly 
true ; "but the pdssession at thi^ present hour of a 
vernacular languugej which was in general use above 
. ^hree thousand years ago, is a strong corroboration. 
•f their ancient descent, that the people of Ireland 
can singly boast among all the nations of the universe. 

There appears no reason to doubt that the ances* 
tors of the Irish were Scythii^ns'; or as they were af» 
terwards called, Phoenicians. That the Carthagi^ 
^nians were a Phoenician colony, has never been 
doubted, and like other colonies they carried their^^ 
language with them. 

Besides the rovimon u^e of the Phoenician Ian* 
guage by the native Irish^ there are other proofs* 
which make it no longer doubtful that a Phoenician 
colony settled in Ireland. The warlike instruments 
which have been found in Ireland exactly resemble 
the weapons discovered about Cannae, som«? of which 
are in the British Museum : the brazen swords and 
spears are the* same form and substance, being a^ 
composition of brass and tin. Proofs of the simi- 
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laritjr of habit, maimersf and custofkiS) betwectn tke 
calonjr and the mother €ouiury> nught be adduced 
firom the historians of each. Suffioe it however to 
remack> Uiat to this day the Irish ]^aanta have an 
annual custom of lighting upon certain hills^ on the 
eve of nudaummer, >rbat thejr still call Bel's firCf 
though totally ignorant that Bei ^as the God of their 
Phoenician ancestors* 

' All historians agree that hordes of Scythians emi- 
grated to Egypt, and from thence, to Spain ; and 
there has been no one objection ef any force brought 
against the Irish annali^s, who are umanimous iq 
their assertions that a colony of these Scythians 
from Spain settled in Ireland. The Irish h^ve al« 
ways prided themselves upon having kept up a idn* 
^r succession of monarchs than any other kingdom 
m the worlds This race of kings they caU Mile-' 
slan, all of them having descended from Ueberf 
Eremore, and Ith^ the three sons of MUesiuSy who 
headed the expedition from Spaifl* 

It is certain that Ireland was coloniaed by a clvi* . 
li^edi a learned^ and warlike people, nearly one 
thousand years before the birth of Christ : and tliat 
during that period they were characteriiied by their 
robust frame of body, by tlieir valoury by their pride 
of ancestry^ by the strength of their imagiaatioa» 
^d their enthusiastic love of glory. 

The obscumy, however^ of tlas period endeil 
mth the introdu ction of, Christianity ; when a new 
set of historians or annalisu sprang up, new reposi- 
tories of learning were established> foreign connect ^ 
tions were much ex^t^ided, and the learned kngua- 
ges were brought into use. All respectable wri* 
ters ancient and modem agree, that tlve gospel wa« 
first preached in Ireland by St Patrick, who was 
sent thither with twenty other mis«onaries by Ce- 
lestine bishop of Rome, in the first century of the 
Christian «ra. W<hether the fsciUty irith whieh 
the divine doctrines of the missionaries were propa* 
^ated wasy as some assert, in a great degree owing 
o 
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to the snpcrior state of letters and other civil culti^ 
v«t1oQ ih Ireland, is now difficult to determinoi 
The Vact however is certain^ that in no land did the 
Oospel make such rapid progress, or was so slightly 
opposed at is first introduction : smd it is remar]^«v 
ble that within the short i^»ce of five years after 
St. Patrick opene<l his mission, he was sum^moned 
to sit and assist in the convention or parliament of 
Tarah. He was appointed one of the famous commit- 
tee of Nine, to whom was entrusted the reform of 
the ancient civil history of the nation, so as to rea« 
d^r It instrac^ve tQ posterity* Christian schools 
»n& seminaries were established in opposition t« 
^bose of the Druids ; md Paganism declined in pro- 
portion as the institutions and doctrines of Chrisr 
tianity flourished ; insomuch that from the fifth to 
the latter end of the ninth century thp Irish natioa 
was^ pre-eminently distinguished in Europe as the 
chief seat of literaUire and science* Venerabh^ 
Bede not only confirtps this fact, but states, that the 
youth of the most respectable families of every na- 
tion in Europe were sent to Iirehaid to receive their 
education, on account of the pre-exeell^ioe of the 
learning ik the Irish clergy. The same writer adds, 
that such of the Anglo Saxpns as went oyer to Ire* 
land, either for education, improvement, or for ant 
opportunity of living up to the strict ascetic disci- 
pline, were maintained^ taught and furnished with 
books, without fee or reward. Several illustrious 
persons received their education there. Among the 
other virtues which the establishment of Christian- 
ity fostered and extended among the Irish, the gen- 
erous spirit of hospitality, for which from the earliest 
periods they were characterised, was peculiarly en- 
forced. " The most holy. men of heaven," say the 
Irish laws, ^ were remarkable for hospitality ; and 
the gospel commands us to receive tlie sojourner^ 
to entertain him^ and to relieve his wants." We 
have thus seen that the Irish were a pec^le endow- 
f^ ymh. great powers of body ^ni vam/^ lovers, o{. 
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tbearts and: sciences^ and enthusiasdc eB€o\iragel:il 
«of taLefiU^.atta<^eil to reijigion a&d itis ipuiisters, aB4 
ina'wordy'super-emhiently'gifted by nature with aU 
those, actMre principles of pub)tc virtuei whicbf if 
properly directed, insure the attainnaent of aationU 
•happiness, prosperity, and importance. But unfor* 
-Konately it has ever been the bane of Ireland to ht 
dzftraeted with civii discord. 

' ' : The latteit part of the Irish history, inunediatelf 
T>receding the inv^Mon of the kingdom by the Eil- 
•glish, presents one. continued scene of intestine di»» 
f»entiony turbukhce and faction* They experienced 
during several centuries, die .miserable effects re- 
sulting from their want of umon among themselves* 
in the success of the repeated formidable invasiont 
•f their isl£^ by the D^es, Norwegians, and istber 
Scandinavian adventm'ers,who roved about in search 
of settlements. Ireland became to these piratical 
" hordes a roost inviting object, as the jcouniry was 
fcrtile, andv the inhabitants by their intestine divi* 
aions rendered feeble defenders of their soil* ^^uch 
was the situation of Ireland, with little variation of 
feature in its histoi^, during- a period of neatly four 
hundred years. About the year of Christ 1 166, 
Boderick O'Connor, of undoubted Mileiian sio^K, 
was raised to ^e monarchy, with the general cot^f 
isent of the nation. His prospect of a happy rt>igii 
was soon clouded by the revolt of several petty kings 
and princes who had sworn allegiance to hi«i< 

Scarcely harfl>e reduced them to ob[edience,.v^hi^i% 
he w«^ called upon by O^Rourke, king of BrcfTny, 
to assist him inavenging himself of Dermod, king 
of Leinster, by whom he had been grossly injured* 
While O^Rourke was absent on a pilgrimage, his 
wife, who had long conceived a criminal passion for 
the king of Leinster^ eloped with him, and lived in 
public adultery. There could not have existed a 

f greater eaicitement to revenge in ihe breast of .an 
ri«h prince, whose spotless purity of blood was 
t^ir highestglory. (yRourke succeeded in rous« 
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ilig lite BMuiarch to aTCUge his causey ^and immedi^ 
atf^y led u powerful force to his atustance* Th# 
vhole kingdom took fire at the perfidy and iniqttitjr 
of Dermc^,, who looked in vaiii for %vyipofi &pm 
his own subjects. ' He was hated for his tyrsnoy ; 
vnd the chieftains of Leinster not only refusal to en* 
Mist under bis banner in, aueh a cause> but openly te- 
Dounced their allegiance. Dermod^ thus deserted 
by his subjects) was inflamed with rage at the dis- 
sppointment, and resolved to sroiifice evefy things 
to the gratification of his persomd revenge^ Una* 
)>le to meet the approaching stonn> he took shippinff 
9ecretly> and repaired to Henry li. of England» who 
was then in France, to solicit his protection and aid 
in accomplishing his rcTengeful intention. 

Dermod made, a n^ost humiliating address, and 
f!anting hypocrittcal representatimi of his sufferings, 
to Henry, whom he found at Aquitaine ; promisine 
that if through bis powerful interposition he shoulo 
recover his lost dominions, he would hold them in ' 
TB^salage of Henry and his successors forever. 
Such an offer accorded well with the ambitioiis 
views of this monarch ; but his situation at tint time 
]:i evented luii^ from engaging personally in the oaute 
of the guilty fugitive. He, however, encourag^ 
-him by promises of vigorous support, and gave him 
letters of credit and service toauch of his subjects 
as might be willing to assist him in the recovery of 
his dominions. With these credentials Dermod re*- 
^rred to Bristol, which was in those days the chief 
'ttort of communication between England and Irehmd., 

Tn-casion and Conquest of Ireland, under Hen-- 
rj/ II. in 1172. 
That Henry had conceived the design of invading 
Ireland previously to the degrading application of 
Dermod, is unquestionable. A very superficial 
knowledge of the state of Ireland at that period was 
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^^ffitbmtb excite the stmtitioa of apawerfbl «n4 
popular «ov^reign) in those d^ys, when ifwas dee'ln* 
ed reproachfully a prince to be unemployed in some 
l$cheme o£ gallant eaterprbse. 

Apretcnee aldne was wanting to give some cd- 
loiir of justice to the design; aiid tne cotirders ©^ 
Hfehry were fertile in their intrention of imaginary^^ 
eldmirtotfae throne of Ireland, which thef asserted 
the kings of England possessed b/ iiiheliiance from 
the time of Arthur, or even earlier. 

At the period, lio we ver, of Dermod*s application, 
Henry was engaged in suppressing the insurrficr 
tion ik his te-othcr GeofFry, and in supponing his 
own. claims to Anjou. *He, had sufficient employ- 
mem for his abilities in regulating his own affairs in 
England. The unsettled state of Wales at this pe- 
riod, and thti long and painful contest which Henry 
nisdntained against Thomas Becket and the church, 
were additional motives to induce the ambitious mo- 

. narch to suspend the exeeution of his designs against 
Ireland, which would probably never have been put 
in execution, had not accident, or rather the factions 
and competitions of an unorganised people, opened 
a way for the English arms to penetrate and subdue 
thfcif distracted country. Henry, though invested 
with papal authority &r the purpose, would perhaps 

* ftever have invaded Ireland, had not the intestine 
broils of the Irish princes, or kings, as they were 
termed^ severed those resources whiph ought to 
have been united fbf defence^ and driven Dermodtp 
invite that interference of a foreign power, which 
6ver is, and must be £ital to the liberties and inde- 
pendence of a nation. 

Such was the situation of Ireland, when Dermod 
prpfTered at the feet of the English monarch to hold 
his dominion^ in vassalage of him, and acknowledge 
lum his iiegc lord^ if -by his means he should tfirn- 
self-be reinstated in them. This flattering petition 
awakened the slumbering hopes of ijenry, «Uid i*e- 

c 2 
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¥if ed the^pleasmg ideas which he had fox!t&«rIf ^ Gctxn 
c«ived of conquering Ireland. 

His own immediate affuirs were^ howevery still 
much perplexed. Becket hud then recently (tfibrd*. 
ed him a further proof of hi« violence and ohstinacy^ 
u'hile the insurrection of his subjeas in the provin'*^ 
ces of France, secretly fomented by Lewis, engaged 
liim incessantly in war and negociation. It was 
therefore his obvious policy to act as he did^and to 
receive the proffered allegiance of the Irish prince 
in a gracious manner, to give him every encourage- 
ment and assurance short of his personal appeai^ance 
in his cause, and to grant him those letters of li- 
cence and credence to his subjects in England, who 
-might be willing to adventure on an expedition 
against Ireland, under the banners of king Dermod* 
The fugitive prince, highly elated with his reception, 
repaired fiK)m Aquitaine to England, and upon his 
arrival at Bristol made public the letters of Henry^ 
repeated his piteous story, and lavished promises, 
tipon all who would aid the friend and vassal of their 
fiovereign. The cayse or character of Dermod, must 
doubtless, have obtained a bad report in England^ 
or such was the spirit of enterprise and adventure- 
in these days, the days of the crusades, that but fot 
such a reason, it may be presumed multitudes would 
have flocked to his standard, whereas not one indi- 
vidual was found to listen to his flattei^ing promise^ 
cr to take arms in his cause; 

A month elapsed without any prospect of obtain* 
ing succoiirsi and Dexmod began to abandon all 
hopes of restoration, when he waapenuaded to ad- 
dress himself to Richard, earl of Pembroke, suiv 
nam^d Strongbow, on account of his skill in arcliery. 
Richard was distinguished by his military geniuaas 
.much as by his station a^d alliances : he was attend? 
ed by a powerful train of followers^ whose .affection 
he had gained by his courtesy and generosity ;. but 
-^eing estr^ged from the royal favour, and retired, 
and unemployed, his fortune dksipated, his diatr^* 
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es urg^ti and his pro8|»ect$ gloomy, he was pointed 
out to Detmod as likely to comply with his over- 
tttres> and the Irish prince accordingly pressed him 
with the nkost urgent solicitations. He even engag- 
ed to give^ him his daughter £va in marriage, and 
to naake him heir of his kingdom^ though sensible 
by the ancient customs of his country he had no 
piawer to nominate his heirs* Richard was oirer- 
come by these, seducing offers, and agreed to as- 
^t Dermod with a considerable force in the ensuing 
spnng> provided he could obtain the king's particu^ 
lar licence and approbation. 

Elevated by the success of this negociation, Der- 
mod conceived that he had already most effectually 
provided for his restoration ; and proceeded to St. 
David's, in South Wales, intending to return pri« 
vatd y to Ireland. In Wales he added to his adhe«» 
rents, Robert Fitz-Stephen, an acdve, brave, and 
skilful soldier, who consented to engage, with all 
his followers, in the service of Dermod, ^ivho on his 
part, promised to cede to Fit«-Stcphen, and Mau* 
rice Fitzgerald, the entire dominion of the town of 
Wexford, with a large adjoining territory, as soon 
at he should be reinstated m his rights. Such was 
the origin of an invasion, which in the event proved 
of so great importanee^ A criminal an^ despised 
fugitive, driven from his province by facuon and re- 
venge, obtained in this manner the assistance of a 
few adventurers in Wales, whom yoUthftil valour, 
and ruined fortune, led to seek for advantageous set* 
tlements in Ireland. In the mean time Dermod 
embarked in disguise for Ireland, where he landed 
in* safety ; and, passing through the quarters of His 
enemies, spent the winter at the mbnastry at Fem^ 
which he himself had founded. Here be occuphsq 
himself in preparations for the intended invasion ih 
the ensuing spring, when the promised succours 
were to be sect from England. They did arrive, 
^^md, after various turns of fortune, Ifermad was rO'^ 
^inOated in his ancient rights* 
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* The Bmish forces employed in this expedition 
have been variously stated; but the largest tKiihber 
tiamed' is three thousand, including th^ adherents 
of Dermod, who j^ied them after landing. This 
force has been represented by some writers in sucli 
formidable colours as if nothing in Ireland <5ould 
stand against it; but experience has sufficiently 
evinced the incalculable advantages of discipline 
over strength and valour. The Irish nation did not 
in fact oppose this invasion ; but separate septs or 
families made each a separate resistance, and their 
divided efforts were of course of no avail. It is al- 
so well authenticated that several chiefs sent ovir 
deputies to hi vite Henry to Ireland ; the tnen of 
Wexford, (3*Bryan of Thomond, and all the inferior 
Chiefs of Munster, vied with each other in the ala* 
crity of their submission. Henry, jealous of the 
successful progress of his own subjects, sent order^ 
to recall all the English, and made preparations to 
attack Ireland in person ( 1 172). He at length land« 
ed in that island at the head of five hundred knights 
besides other soldiers ; but so dispirited were the 
Irish, th^t in his progress he had nothing more to 
do than to receive the homage of his new subjects. 
He left most of the native princes in possession of 
their native territories, invested the earl of Pem- 
broke with the government of Ireland, and returned 
ih triumph to England. Yet notwithstanding the 
Apparent submission which the English monarch 
had received ih all parts of Ireland, he had not hy 
his expedition won one heart to his Interest, or add- 
ed one true and loyal subject to the number of tiiose 
whom he found there on his landing. "^ 

Ihe. Irish chieftains waited only for a favourable 
opportunity of openly disavowing their strbmission ; 
and when the earl of Pembroke retired into Ferns 
to solemnize the marriage of his daughter, they 
threw off all shew of allegiance to Henry, and bold- 
ly denounced vengeance ^igaiiist the invafders. 
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TagiTe OB accoQBtcf the 8ucceedso|^ periods bf 
the Iwtorjr of Irclandy or to trace the origin and 
progress of the last unhappy occurrences in that 
country^ d^s not comport with the brevity of our 
]^an. 

^ concise ojcctmnt of the principal Towns, Bli^ 
0rs^ &c, in Ireland* 

Ireland is divided into four grand divisions} namev 
|y> Leiimer* U4&ter, Connaught and Munster ; and 
sub«divided into thirty-two countieS) twelve of which 
are in Leinster. Dublin county, principal city Dub- 
Uii» the metropolis of Ireland ; and is the largest 
l^wn in the British -dcKninkmsy. Liondon excepted* 
It is said to contain upwards of two hundred thous- 
and inhabitants. And is situated nearly seven miles 
from the sea, 'at the foot of a spacious bay, on the 
river liffey. 

Louth, chief town Drogheda; Wicklow, chief 
town Wicklow; Wexford, principal town We^s.* 
ford ; Longford, chief town Longford ; £ast-Meath» 
ehief town Trim ; West-Meath, most populous 
town Muilin^r ; . King's county. Philips-town is the 
pliHnGipai ; Queen-s eounty, chief town is MarybOF* 
rough ; Kilkenny, principal to^n of the same name^ 
Kildare, chief town Naas ; and Carlow, most popu?- 
}ous town of the same name« 

Ulster, coatains nine counties: Pown, principal 
town Do wii Patrick ; Armagh, head town of same 
name j Cavan, chief town of the same name ; An- 
trim, Carrick Fergus; Londonderry,- chief towlx 
}>erry : Tyrone, head town Omsgh ; Fermanagh, 
head town Enniskillen, and Donegal, principal town 
Liffiw'd. 

Connauglit has 6ve counties, namely, Leitrim, 
chief town Carrick ; Roscommon, head town of the 
eaipe name ; Mayo, chief towns Castlebar and Bal- 
rode ; Sligo, head town bears the same name ; Gftl*' 
tow, head town Galloway/ 
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Munstery has six counties ; Clitre^ head town £dd| 
nis ; Cork, principal town Cork. - The city of Cork 
lies about one hundred and tblrij^ miles south^weK 
from Dublin, on the banks of the river Lee, and for 
population, wealth and commerce is reckoned the 
second in Ireland The. county of Kerry, head 
town Tralec ; Limerick, chief town of the same 
tiame ; Tippcrary, head town Clonmell ; Watcrford, 
chief town of the same name. Wmterford is a town 
of very considerable trade, and a place of great' 
strength. Belfast, Limerick, and Londonderry, ar«i 
handsome towns, and cany on a considerable trade^ 
This coimtry abounds with charming lakes, spacious 
bays and excellent harbours ; the Shannon is the 
largest river in lreland,and runs a course of )50< mil e^ 
from its source, at Lough Allen, in Leitrim, till it 
fells into the atlantic ocean at Kerryjpoint } the othe^ 
rivers here are the Boyne, the lifTey, the Ban, thf 
Barrow, the I^ore and the Suih 

The nobility and most wealhty cttss'of people ih 
Ireland in their language, dress and manners cannot, 
be said to differ, but very little, if any, from those of 
the same rank in England. The poorer sort of peo*- 
pie in Ireland differ something in |:heirniode of liv- 
ing and customs from the lower class q£ people iti 
England* 

Some writers have erroneously asserted, that the 
best informed people in Ireland always retain a disa- 
greeable tone in their pronunciation. This I know 
from personal observation, to be ill-founded, having 
conversed with gentlemen from tiiat country who^ 
m my humble opinion, pronounced the English lan- 
guage with great accuracy. Indeed, the author of . 
the l:.ngl!sh standard of pronunciation, Mr. Sheridan, 
was an Irishman. I am not a native of Ireland, and ^ 
t^.i7 r/'^''''.''' J**'^^^ ^^ supposed to be over par- 
foVJwi •"''•!?" ' y*'* ^ was sorry to meet with the 
tollowmg xnviduous remark in a book which has, Jn 
a ft w years, passed through thiiteen editions TeZ 
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tope and J^inerica : " The common Irish, in th«ir 
manner of living, seem to resemble the ancient Brlt« 
pns, as described by Roman authors, or the present 
Indian inhabitants of America i !" Hence, accordf 
ing to this writer's opinion, tlie difference betwixt 
the higher and lower class of the Irish people, must 
be vastly great indeed i Since, among the former^ 
we find an archbishop, a Boyle, a dean Swift, an 
O'Leary, a Steele, a Sterne, a Pamel, a Goldsmith, a 
Berkley, a Gi*attan, a Montgomery, a Curran, an 
Emmet, &c. While the^ lower class of people in 
Ireland are re&reBented to be no more refined at the 
present day, uian the Britons were two thousand 
years ago, or the, tawny sons of the Birdtail king 
Mi¥>ng the Cherokejes, or the Little Turkie's tribe 
agaaong the Blobawks. And yet we are told by the 
learned Mr. Camden (who was not an Irishman) that 
^^the Irish sc^iolars of St Patrick profited sp nobly 
ia Christianity, that.in the sucpeeding age, IrelaB4 
was termed sanctorum Patna. Their monks so great* 
If excelled in piety and learning, that they sent a 
number of learned men into all ^arts of Europe, 
who were the founderso f Abbies m Italy, Switzer- 
land, France and Brijtain." Bede ^ys, that about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, many nobles 
wd others of th^ Anglo*<«Saxons, retired from their 
own country, and went to Ireland for instruction, and 
the Scots (as he styles the Irish) maintained themi 
taught themi and furnished them witli books gratia*-^ 
,^^ A most honorable testimony says Lord Lyttleton, 
Bot only of the learning but also of the hospitality 
;in^ bounty o^ the Irish iiatfon/* 
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CHAPTER m 

BEFENCE OF CHRISTIANIXr^ 

TtUrodnctorg Eemarks. 

It must certainly be satisfactoiy to the sincere 
Christian to perceive in the list of the friends of 
Christianity the names of the following disdnguished 
characters ; all of whom are acknowledged to have 
been men of profound learning ; most of them 
possessed of superior genius, and ornaments of 
human nature . These worthy characters firmly ad* 
liered to the belief of christianityt after the most di- 
ligent and impartial researches into the life of its 
Founder ^ the character of its original propagators, 
the completion of its prophecies^ the verity of its 
miracles, the sublimity of its doctrines, the puiity 
and utility of its precepts, and the arguments of its. 
bpposers. 

: Unquestionably^ it is rational to infer, if the 
evidences in favour of the christian religion enfor-^ 
ced conviction on the minds of men .possessed of 
such penetration and sagacity, it is no small argu- 
ment in favour of this dispensation of grace* 

A late celebrated author has made the following^ 
remarks, relative to the general charaater of Mr* 
Locke. ^ He was rendeired, says he, truly illustri- 
ous by his wisdom and his virtue ; by the disinterest- 
edness and uprightness of his conduct ; by his loi»e 
of truth, and hjA ardent attachment to the great in- 
terests of mankind. He analysed the human mind ; 
eXf^suned it^opecatious^aud Uluminedthe intellect-: 
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Qal urorld) by the sa^facitf of his researches. Hd ex- 
amhied the foundation of civil goTernment ; traced 
it to its source^ and illustrated and enforced its gen- 
xiine principles. He maintained the justice, the rea- 
sonableness, and the necessity of religious toleration, 
vriih a clearness, a precision, and a force of argu- 
ment, that had not be.en equalled by any preceding 
writer. He laboured to elucidate the sacred Scrip- 
tures, to advance the interests of revelation, and of 
virtue, to loosen the bands of tyranny, to promote. 

' the cause of liber ly^oi justice ^ and of AttmawVy.-Thc 
aentiments of Mr. Locke arc founded upon reaaon^ 
truth andjti^tiee ; and his name will continue to be 
reverenced wherever learnings liberty^ and virtue^ 
shall be held in estimation." * 

This great and enlightened man was a zealous ad- 
herent to the Christian Religion, having publish- 

^«d a treatise demonstrating the reasonableness of 
\i€)Xcs\xig Jesu8 Christ to be the promisec^Afe^^toA ; 
and also, a most judicious commentary on St. Paul's - 
Epistles. 

He held the sdrlptures in the highest veneration ; 
and earnestly exhorted Chrlslians *« to betake 
themselves in earnest to the study of theway to sal- 
vation, in those holy writings, wherein God has re- 
vealed it from heaven, and proposed it to the world ; 
seeking our religion where we are sure it is in truth 
to be found ; comparing spiritual things with spir- 

. itual" 

The author of the Jige of ReaBony notwithstanding 
his effrontery, if ever he read the ''following testl- 
xnohies of this great master of reason, in favor of 
Divine Revelation, has I trust, felt a little abash- 
ed t « Reason must be our guide in every thipg. 
1 do not mean that we must Consult reason and exa- 
mine, whether a proposition revealed from God, can 
be ejr/ilaintd by natural firind/tlte, SLTid if not, that it ^ 
should be rejected.. But consult reason we must, 
and by it examine trhether the proposition is from 
God or not.— And whatever reason perceives to be 
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ft revfMott^ from Uoaytn, itshpuld the|;i«mb]?^^,^ 
aiid regand as agreeable to its dictatea**' 

Agreeably to this opifiiont the limits oiretwm aad 
yoiM are thus defiaed by Mr; Locke. . 

« Mekson^" says he, ." aa distinguished fr%>mfai$Aj 
I . esteetr^ to be the discoveiy of the certain^ or 
ppobabillty of suchpvoppsitions^ which the mind ar- 
rives at by dedv ctious made from ideaa which it has 
obtaioed^ by the Xise of its natural facuUie^^, -i^^iSfi 
is our assent to a prbposition, upon the credit that it 
proceeded. frvm Godj— in some extraordinary way 
of cemmuaication." 

Meaeony is ^ natural revelation^ whereby the £ler« 
nal Father of Light, and Fountsdn of all Knowledge^ 
contimumicates to maq those truths which he has pla- 
ced within the reach of his natural- faculties. Rp* 
T^e/an'on is natural reason enlarged byvnewdiacove- 
ries communicated by God immediately i of. which 
reasoa determines the truth by the teatimonies afr 
forded, that they came frpea jGod* Thus far the do- 
minion of faith extends, and without aity violence 
offered to reason ; trhich is not injureds but assisted 
land improved by n^rw^weot/irne* of truths prqcecd- • 
ing from die eternal source of knowledge. Ohrine . 
revelation, snould o?er^rule ^11 our opi^nions and.* 
prejudices^ and be. receiyed with fall ^sjent.— ^ 
Such a submission of our reaaox) to falith destroys . 
not the principles of jknowledge j-^^-undermU^s n«>t 
the foundation of reason ^-.-r(S>8 us not of the use 
of our mental facultieeyi— -but oc^casions us to.ex^- 
ciae them agreeably to the will of our Creatpri,' 

In conversation, with Lfidy Mar»hat!%i a few we^s . 
befofo^his death, he eicpa^ted on the bofnty of; 
Godjtowards man, In justifykig.him by faitb iu Jc». 
9us Christ. And . returned Gi^ th«^k8» for having 
blessed him with tbe knowledge of that divine jand ■- 
propitious Saviour I 

« The evidence of oUr Saviour's mi^siGii from; , 
Heaven issuebiSay^^Mr^ Locke,<th«oug)i th^ in«d^- 
tUdevof mitacieM wfaxch he ^wrought b^&r^ ail wistf 
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'^peoitf«:(W)il<3h divine provkfeftce.io ordered, tiicit 
■ they nev^nr vfef^en^ fioutd keitenUd^ by ^le enemic9 

• ^f clmfttianit7)tiiat what he deliTered cvanct txit be 
«^ rsteived m the T>f aeiea of God» and of unqaettioiia- 

bifs verity*" (See his Reasooabieness of Chriatiani* 
-ly, p.'SS^;;) 

[Authorities, relative to Mr, li^ocke'a life— see 
General Biographical Dictionary. The British Flu- 
taarchj&c*} - 

Sentiment9 xif J^sjscis Bacqs^ Viseount if 5^. 
Albania 

III Qacen^s works we find the followiiis semi« 
^nients :-^ 

<« A thorough insight into philosophy makes a 
^l^d believer;^ and a smattering in It naturally pro^ 
daces such a race of despicable infidels, as the littlo 
fn^fltgatewfiters of the present age, vhom'I must 
confers, I have ehrays accused to myself, ^not so 
Tniidh for their vrant of faitb w for their want of 
- leafniilg-" 

<' A fiiirmtie^ »ays he, -Wfts never wrought by God 

to -convert an «tfiMV / because the light of nature 

nught have Occasioned him to hoVe acknowledged a 

Crod : "nur&cles were designed to convince idolators 

-and the Superstitious, who have acknowledged a 

• -Dnty^ but' erred in the manner of adoring him ; bc- 
' cause the light of nature extends not so far, as to 
'declare the will of G^ and the. «^o.r«Ai/t that is to 
be offered to hini«" 

Loitt> Bacon, towards the latter end of his life, 
declared^ that the first principle of rig^t reason is 
religion. And he seriously professed^ Uiat, ait^r 
' all his studies and inquiries he durst not die with 
any other thoughts than thofse of the Christian reli* 
gion* 

This great man^s merit, cannot be blasted fey 
Aashes of envy ; his failings hurt only himself, and 
were expiated by hi> sufferings ; his virtue, piety 
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smd knowledg^, an4 above 9^^ lus great zeal for the 
good of mankindr will be felt while there are men, 
and consequently (While they have' gratitude,) the 
xi^me of Bacon, can never be xoe&tioned but with 
ihe highest admiration. 

He died at London in 1626) aged fifty-five years. 
(See British Plutarch, &e.) 

Scntimenta of the Honoutabte Ronzx.^ Bom. 

A man supei^ior to titles and almost to praise ; lU 
lustridus by birth, by his piety and by his learning ; 
being a distinguished philosopher, and the most ex- 
act searcher into the works of nature that any age 
has produced. To him we owe the secrets of Jire^ 
air^ watery animals^ vegetables and foanla : so that 
from his works may be deduced the whole system of 
natural knowledge. 

A worji published in 1793, contains Uie following * 
Biographical sketch of Mr. Boyle.- «< This noSle 
writer applied himself chiefly to experimental phi- 
losophys andwhat was the consequence of his search- 
es into nature, but having a more profound reverence 
for the God of nature ? It is related of him^ that he 
never .mentioned the n£ime of God, without a sol- 
emn pause in his discourse ; so far >yas. he frona 
treating it lightly or irreverently; so full was his 
mind of pious Ipve and veneration. Amidst his nvLr 
mcrous philosophical writings, he found time also 
tp write on religious subjects. He wrote a treatis<i 
particularly on the excellency of theology, compare 
cd with natural philosophy, and another on the style 
of the scripturesi with admiration and rapture. Hav- 
ing employed his life in doing good, he extended 
his benevolence and charities to mankind after his 
death, arid founded an jinnual lecture, with a hand- 
some salary, for the proof of natural and revealed 
religion, against atheists, deist§, -and all other infi- 
dels whomsoever.'* 

See British Plutarch, &c. 
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The fbllowing remaiiiSy from tfa)e works of this 
great {^bitosopher) ztc mekl urovthy of ihesedoyt at- 
tention of the vain cavillers at diirifie revelation t 

'( It was a saying among the ancients, tliat eve^ 
JufiUtr could not please all ; but we find nowy tJiat 
the true God himself, is not free from the censure 
of his audacious, creatures, who inapiouslf presume 
.to quarrel with his revelation, as well as his provi'* 
^ence ; and express no xnor^ reverence to what he 
has dictated, than to What he dot-h." <* We are fidl- 
en into an age of tain philosophy ^as the Apostle 
calls it) and so over-run with dn>lis and sceptics, 
that thejre is hardly any thing so certain and so sa- 
€red>that is not exposed to questions or contempt" 

SentimentM ^ Sir Isaac J^Mi^to^. 

This great man is universaBy acknowledged t« 
liave been the niost profound philosopher t;hat Brlt- 
ain^ or perh^is any other nation has produced : the 
r^stnfess of his mental powers has excited the ad- 
miration of the greatest geniuses in Europe. 

«Thi$ excellent person is well known to have 
been a fitm believer, and a serious Christian. His 
discoveries concerning the frame and system of the 
universe^ were applied by him to demonstrate the 
being of a God, Und to illirstrate his power and wis- 
dom in the creation^ He applied himself also, wltli 
{^reat attention, to the stu^ of the Holy Scriptures, 
and considered the several parts of them with un* 
/CODHnoiS exactnosA ; part^culstftjr, as to thet orcTei* of 
^imO) and the series of prophecies an4 events relat-> 
ing to the Messiah; Upon this head, he has left 
behind huQ ^n excellent discourse, tp prove that th|e 
famous propbecy of Baniers weeks, was an eicpress 
^prediction of the coming of the Messiah, and that it 
was fulfilled in Jesus Christ'* 

See Biitish Plutarch, Whi^on's Memoirs, &c- 
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Bentimenta qfJosanr vfi>D/5oif» Ss^^ ^ 

iThis great and good man derired much com fdft 
Yrom his hope in ^other^ And a better stsEte. 

The folloMng ^ere hts sentiments on that headp 
'« The prospect of a future ^tate, says he, is the sc* 
cret comfdit and refreshment of my soul. It is that 
which makes nature look cheerful about me ; it dou^ 
'bles all my pleasures, and supports me under all my 
aiEictioms. I can krok at disappointments and mis- 
fortunes, pain and sickness, dedth itself, with indif- 
ference, so long as I keep in view the pleasures df 
eternity, and the state of being in which there will 
be no fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sorrows." 

<< All sorts of men, says Addison, who have gone 
l^efore us into an eternal 6tate, ha^e left this great 
observation behind them, that upon experience they 
"have found, that, What vain thoughts soever men 
may, in the heat of their youth entertain of rtf%io«, 
they will, sooner or later, feel the testimony God \ 
liath given it in every man's breast; which will 
make them serious, either by the inexpressible 
tears, terrors, and agonies of a troubled mind ; or 
the inconceivable comfort; and , joy of a good eo»:» 
^science. 

STke 9tnthnents of GitoxcM Fox^ the pioua foundet 
qf the ^ciety of ChriatUma^ called FaiEifDSf 4>r 

^ Ye thatlsnow the power of God and are come. 
•to it, Which is the cross of Christ, that cfucliies you 
tothe'stateVthat Adann smd Eve were in^the fall, 
arid so to the world. By this'^powerof God ye come 
to see the state that 'Adam and 'Eve were in before 
Hhey fcfl : Which power oi God is the cross, in which 
stands the everlasting ^lory, which brings -up into 
tighteousness and holiness { the image of Satan^. 
that Adam and £?e and all their sons and daught«^ 
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•wte under the fall* Through this power of Goi ft 
come to sec the state they were in before they fell'j 
yea, and I say, to an higher state, to the seed Christy 
-the second Adam, "by. whom all things were made. 
Por man hath been driven from God. But it is said. 
" The Ghiirch is in God, the Father of our Lord 
7esus Christ/* iSo whoever comes to the Church, 
Vhich is in God the Father of Chriist, they must 
come to God again, out of the state that Adam and 
liis children, are in, in the fdll ; they must come 
into the righteousness, into the true holiness, the 
image of God, and out of the earth whither man 
hath been driven, when they come to the church 
which is in God. The way to this is Chnst, the 
light, the life,-the truth, the'Saviaur,the'Redecmer, 
the sanctifier, and" the justifier, in^ and through 
' whose power, ligjbt and life, conversion, regenera- 
'tlon, and translation is known from death to life^ 
trom darkness to light, and from the power of Sataa 
to God again.** \ . 

The Sentiments qf JRoBEsr Bjscury 

An eminent writer and cxejnpljary character 
^among the Friend^i or Quakers, 

Extracts from a work entitled. « ^n exfiianation 
iVXid vindication q( tht principles and doctrines of 
the people called Quakers." Written by Robert 
•Barclay, ^sseiko no fnan knwneth the Father jku$ 
4fy the Satiy and he to <a>Aom the Son r^veaieth Mm j 
. -and seeing the revelation ofjhe Bqn U in and by ths 
^'nV;^, therefore the testimony of -the spirit is that 
alone hj which the true k^wle4ge of God hath 
been} is, and c«tn be only revealed ; who as, by the 
tBoving of las own spirit, he converted the chaos of 
^.his world into that wondetful order wherein it was 
vin the beginning, and created man a living soul, to 
^Tulc and govern it; so by the revelation of the same 
'>§piiit; he hath manifested ^mself all aloi^ unK» thi^ 
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tent of mcn^ both Patriaj^ths, Pi^phcts and Apos- 
tles ; which revelations of God, bjrtbc spirit, whotfa- 
^rhj outward voicea and appearances, dreams bf in- 
ward objective munifentationa inthe ke&rty were of 
old ihe formal object of their feith, and rentain^^ab 
to be 5 Hnce the object of the ktdnt^M fkiihia the same 
in allag^eai though set fortH under divers adminia* 
trations." 

** From these revelations of the spirit of God 
the saints, have proceeded the Scri^ures of truth, 
which contain, I. A faithful historical account ot 
the actings ofGod's people in divers ages, with ma- 
ny singular and remarkable providences attending 
them. II» A prophetical account of several tbiiiga 
whereof some are akeadf past, and some yet to 
come. III. A full and ample account of sal th^e 
chief principles of Uie doctrines of Christ, held forth 
in divers precious declarations, exhortations and 
sentences, which by the moving o£ God*s sDiritt 
Were at several times, and upcfn sundry occasionSf 
apoken and written unto some churches and their 
pastors^** 

<« As many as resist not the spirit of grace, but re* 
teive th^ same,: in tbcitt is-pnaduGredanho^jpiire,^ 
and spiritual birth, bringing fomh hoHhess, righte* 
ousiress, purity, and «tU those other blesaefd^ita 
which are accept^feto Qod; by whkh hofycbwth 
{to wit smvB ettmsT formed withlfty and woriilttg 
Ms works in i») as we are sanetifted, so are we jus- 
tified in the sight of God, accordkigto th^ ApcNi- 
lle'a words< « But ft are ^&9hedj but ye utt :««m«w 
UJtedy^ bu^ye^re ju9/ttfi94f in th«i name &ftht x&it9 
«»ft«.s, emtd ^ fhe0/tiril of tmr ^od^^ 

The l^mmenu of WiLi^^MP^mw 

An iiiustr^ns person, and excellent writer^ wlw 
was a Friend (or Quaker) and.thc foimder of tJwa 
. State of Pennsylyania ; He was the son of Sir YfU^ 
liani Penn, an English AdmiraL 
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The lej^med Dr. Henry Moor, in his philosopti- 
ical worksi v* 2 p. 73ft ; gave the^oUowingch^ntcter 
* of Wm. Peon, and his works >— ^ JKe wrote says he, 
a vast number of books ; in his piece entitled, *' No 
Cross, No Crown," he treated the subject of a fu- 
ture state of life, and the immortality of the soul, 
, with a force and spirit eqoal to ipost writers :" this 
writer adds, « I have perused some of Mr. Penn*s 
r writings, and m^t with several excellent passages in 
them, that are very expressive of a vigorous nund, 
and experience of what appertains to life and holi* 
ncss." 
'" William Penn^ says another writer, was known 
. to be a man of distinguished abilities, of an excei- 
. lent sweetness of disposiiion, quick qf thought, and 
' of a ready utterance, full of the qualification of true 
discipleship, even love without dissimulation ; as ex- 
, tensive in charity, as coraprehensiye in knowledge : 
malice or ingi^utude were utter strangers to him, be- 
ing, so ^eady to forgive enemies, that the Ungrateful 
were not excepted ; sottiat he iriay justly be rank* 
ed among the learned, good and great : his abilities 
. are sufficiently manifested throughout his elaborate 
. writings, which are so many lasting monutnenu of 
his christian quaUficationa. " His memorial will bo 
> valued by the wise^-^-and Messed with the just."— 
Jle was learned without va«i/y, apt witlic^t forward* 
. ness» facetious in conversation, yet weighty and se- 
rious ; of an i^common greatness of mind, yet void 
•of the stain of ambition." , . 

William Penn drew up the first ftmdamental con- 
. stitution of Pennsylvania, in 24 articles-r-irom which 
the following is extracted. 

" In reverence to God, the father of light and «/i«r- 

t7«, the author as well as the object of all divine 

knowledge, faith and worship, I do for me and mine, 

- declare and establish for the ^rat fundamental con- 

.vstitmion of the government of this country, that 

. every person that doth or shall reside therein* shall 

bave and enjoy the free pro/ewon of his or her 
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•filth and exercise of Mrorfchip t^^jnwd ©od, h* 
' auch • way ft^d manner as every • auch persmi 
' ahall in conafience believe is' tnost acceptable 
to God; and bo long as every siich penon useth 
^ tiot this Christian liberty to licentitU9ne9Sf ov to-the 
'destruction of others, that is to ^y, to bpesLk ioocelj 
V arid profanely, or conteTOptuonriy of ■Gorf,-Cft*f«r, 

• the holy ^Hfiture^ or reiigivriy or comnrit-any moral 
<etil OT injury, against. 'others in their eonversa* 

■ -tion ;' he or she shall be protected in the enjoyments 
-of the afdresaid Chrtatiun liberty by the civil ma» 
giatratr. The following judicious remarks, are 
taken from v. 1. isr, of William Pcnn's works, 
- « Let us not think religion a litigious thing ; n^r 
that Chriat came only to make us good disputants. 
Sincerity goes farther than capacity: It^s thuriit^ 
that deservedly excels in the Chriatian reHgioh ; and 
Ji^ppy w6uld it be, if where unity ends, charity did 
%egin, instead at -envy und r^Uing^ that almost evtr 

• foItow« it appears^tome the way that God hasfound 
-out and appKiinted to tn<nierate<&»r :d^erencea^ offSd 

make them at least harmless to society, mkI there- 
fore I Confess, I dare not aggravate them to mftmih 
^nd blood. • thtr diaagrerment liesin oar ufifireken^ 
aion or belief 0f things ; and if th^ cowmon tnemyoi 
--mankind had not the govemtng^ of our ^ffetti^ns 

• and ^j«t'one, that disagreement would not *pr«re 
^^uch a eankevy as^t is, to lov€ ^d pta^c^ in d-vil^'- 

■€ieHe8. 

He that rAtjfera his dijfertnct with hi^ neighbour 

' about the other world, to carry him beyond the line 
cif moderaticfiy in-t'Ms, is the worse* for his ofHniim^ 
even though it be true. It is too little considered 
by Chriatiana^ that -man -may hold the truth tn un- 
righteousness; that ^hcy may be e>r«ftorfox, -Mid ^not 
\jiQfvrwhat a/tirif they are of i so were the Apoatlta 
•of our Lord, they believed in hhn, yet -let afelse 
xeal do violence to ati^v^judgftneitt^ aftd their unvmr^ 
rantable hettt contradicted the great eridt>f thcif 9a- 

•view's comi;ig, An»^:/ 
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« D|ver«, s^s William Penn, bav^ bcjcn the dit- • 
pejWM^ion^of Qod since the creatMja of the world 
12^U> the . h^h of incoi but the, great eml of all 
orthem^ haftt»een the. renown of hU own exceUe^t 
name in the crediion and rntoraiion of mati : Man, 
tbe emblem of him$eif} as a God on ear,ih, and the 
%M>f7 of all his works. The world began with inno- 
cem:y; 9^11 was then good that the good God had 
xn«^e; and he blessed the works of his hands, so 
theil*liaturc5 and hannony ma|;nified him their Crea- 
tor, Thcn;tUe inDrning stars sang tog^thcx for joy, 
and all parts of his works said ^men to his law. Not 
^ j:^r in Uie whole frame ; but maii in paradise, the 
beasts in the field, the fowls in the air, the fish in the 
;^ st?a, the light in the heavens, the fruits of the earth; 
j'CavtUfi air^the watei* ahd fire worshiped, praised 
aud exalted hi^fiovi^r^ fwV^ow.and goaJHOf^y O holy 
Sabiath, O holy day to the Lord. 

'Tht sentiments of the Hon, TmoH/a^ EiiiKi»B^ 

The following nmterly and conclusive argu m^uts 
o£\he Honourable fhomas Erskine, one of the luosi 
eminent and judicious law characters in Great Brit- 
ain, relative to the pernicious tendency of Mr/Paine*s 
^gc of Hcason I and the authenticity of divine 
revelation ; may, we presume, be introduced here 
\rtth propriety.- Mr* Erskbe, said, *' That the base 
book appeai'ed to him to be as. cruel and xnischiev 
o^ in it(& eS^^ctSr a^ it was illegal in it piinciples. . 
The poor whom it affected to pity* were stabbed to 
the hearf by it ; tWey had more need of consolations 
Wyood the grave, tlxan ttiose who had greater com- 
forts to render life delightfuL He could conceive 
a& humble, inn9t£ent> and virtuous man, surrounded 
mth children, looking up to him for bread which he 
had not to give themji sinking under the bst day's 
labour, and unequal to the next, yet still looking up 
with confidence to. the hour when all tears should be 
u-iped. from, the, eyes of affliction, and. bearing the 
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burden which he believed his unerring Creator had 
laid upon him for good in the mysteries of a provi- 
dence which he adored. What a change in such a 
mind might not be wrought, by this mei^ciless pub- 
lication ? 

But it seems this was an age of reason, and the 
time and the person were arrived that were to dis- 
sipate the errors which had overspread the past ^e- ■ 
Iteration of ignorance. The believers in Christianity 
were many ; but it belonged to the few that were 
wise to correct their credulity. Belief was an act 
of reason ; and superior reason might therefore dic- 
tate to the weak« In running the mind along the 
long list of sincere and devote Christians, he could 
not help lamenting th&tJVefvton had not lived to this 
day, to have had his shallowness filled up with this ' 
new flood of light I But the subject was too awful 
for irony ; he would speak plainly and directly i— 
Newton was a Christian ; Newton, whose mind had 
burst the fetters cast by nature on our finite concept 
tions, Newton whose science was ti'uth, and the 
foundation of whose knowledge of it was philosophy, 
not those visionary, arrogant presumptions which 
too often usurped its name, but philosophy resting 
upon the basis of mathematics, which like figures, 
could not lie ;— Newton who carried the line and 
tttle to the uttermost barriers of creation, and ex- 
plored the principles by which, no doubt, all created* 
matter was held together and exists. But this ex- 
traordinary man, in the mighty reach of his mind, 
overlooked perhaps the errors which a more minute 
investigation of the created things on this earth might 
have taught him of the essence of his Creator. What 
should then be said of the great Mr. Boyle, who 
looked into the organic structure of ail matter, even 
to the brute, inanimate substance which the foot 
treads on ; such a man might be supposed equally 
qualified with Mr. Paine, to look up «• through nature 
to nature's God !" But the result of all his contem- 
plation was, the most confirmed and devout belief 
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in all irhich others bold in conicmftf as despicable 
and drivelling superstition. ^ 

. But this error might perhaps arise from a want 
qF due attention to the foundation of human judg- 
ment, and the structure of that understanding which 
God has given us 'for the investigation of truth. 
Let that question be answered by Mr. Locke, who 
was, to the highest pitch of devotion and adoration 
a Christian.— Mr. Locke, whose office it was to de- 
tect the errors of thinking, by going up. to the foun- 
tains of thought, and to difcct into the proper tract • 
of reasoning the devious miiid of man, by shewing 
him its whole process, from the first perceptions of 
sense to the last conclusion of ratiocination, putting 
a rein besides upon false opinions by practical rules 
for the conduct of human judgment. But these men 
were only deep thinkers, and lived in their closets, 
unaccuston^ed to the trdfic of the world, and to the 
laws which practically regulate mankind. 

Gentlemen, in the place where we now sit to ad- 
minister the justice of this country, above a century 
ago, the never to be forgotten sir Matthew Hale 
presided, whose faith in Christianity is an exalted 
-commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose 
life was a glorious example of its sweets, adminis-. 
tering human justice with a wisdom and purity, 
drawn from the pure fountain of the Christian dis- 
pensation, which has been, and will be in all ages, a 
subject of the highest reverence and admiration. 
But it is said by the author, that the Christian fable 
is but the tale of the more ancient superstitions of 
the wprld, and may be detected by a proper under- 
standing of the mythology. But, said Mr. Erskine, 
did Milton understand those mythologies I was he 
Jess versed than Mr. Paine in the superstitions of 
the world ? no, they were the. subject of his im- 
mortal song — and though shut out from all recur- 
rence to them, he poured them forth from the stores 
of the memory, rich with all men ever knew, and 
laid them in their order as the illustration of that 
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utm 9X^'MK9lktA £Mlb, the Qnqueslxonable sotirce of 
that fervid genius which cast a sort of shade upon 
4lt the other works of sn«iu It tiras not the pur- 
pose of Gvod to ckratroy fr«e agency by. OTer-power- 
ing thes h«naan niio<Lwilh. the imsistible light and 
conviction- of revelajdon, but to leave men to collect 
its truthstas they were gradually iilustraud in the 
accomplishment of the divine promises of the go>> 
pel. He declared^ that bred as he was to the con- 
eideration of "Evidence, he considered the proj^ecy 
concerning the destruction of the Jewish nation to 
bcy even if there were nothing else to support Chris* 
ttanityy absolutely irresistible. The Jew^ tbem« 
selves did not deny the existence of the prophecies^ 
and tlieir very history was not accountable for on 
any human pmncipie* Their separation into tribes 
to preserve the genealogy of Christ; the distinction 
' of the tribe of Judah' from which he has come ; the 
fall of that distinction^ when that end was accom** 
{Wished; the predicted departure of the sceptre 
from Israel ; the destioiction of the Temple, which 
imperial munificence in vain attempted to rebuild t0 
disgrace the prophecy ; the scattering of this, nation 
over the fece of the w^ole earth ; the spreading of 
the gospel througliout the whole world ; the perse- 
cttdon of its tpue ministers, and foretold superstitions 
which had for ages tkfiled its worship, were facts 
which na man could by argument do aw;v^, and 
which certainly no Christian state ought to tolerate 
a man in the impudent mockery of, without any ar- 
gument at all.'* 

7Ae 9cntimcnta of t^t grtai ^ir Mkr^itom H^^mlt. 

Mr. Hale was certainly one of the best and ablest 
characters that ever graced the English Benchv 

The following testimonies of this truly great* afi# 
pious character, may tend to exhibit the power mmI 
efficacy of thoClMstian religian; as. the only sure 
guide, 9upport and csmftMt of our4iveS| mour pre- 
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eeat state iof.-prabatioB. •<lt^isiflipoitsibleibr tliefe, 
says he, ta eojc^ that which muit make thee happf, 
till thou art deeply sen^sie ef thy i^vrB cnvptmeM 
and nothiitgneas, and thf Sfdrit t^iereby brought 
idown and^aidin the duet^— 'The spiiit of Christ ii 
an humbling ypkh ; the mocpe them ifist «of it, the 
more it will homble thee ; ^itd ft is a sign )thfit 
sillier thoQ hastiti»A>orthatit^ y et over^mattKroA 
hy corrdpcions, if thy heart stiil %e faau^hty.^-^ 
Watch, therefore, the secret pea'Sttastoiis, and dift- 
^eruaskens of ihe spirit of God, and beware tho«i 
i^vench tt not nor grieve it. This wind that biowa 
-where it lists, if shut out or resisted, may haply 
i»ever treadie on thee again^ but leave thee to be 
iiardesed in thf sins : but MT observed and tibeyed^ 
thou sfaalt be sure to have it for thy luonltor tmd di*- 
^ctor, upon ail oecasfioiis. Whea ^ou goest tHil^ 
it Wfli lead thee ; when thou 'sleepest, it will tos^ 
^lee ; and when thou awakest, k will talk to thee."' 
^ Crenuine TeHgtou, aajrs Mr. Hsde, teaches tiba 
.^oul a hsgh yeneration of Ah&ighty God ; a simcem 
and upright widking, as in the presence of the ia* 
visible, AH<*aeeingGod. It makes a man truly lov«9 
luHieco', and obey him ; and tJierefaise careful to^ 
4aiow what his will is. It renders the heart highly 
thankful to him as hi« Creator, Redeemcir, and Ben- 
tifactop. It makes a man entirely depend on him» 
'seekbim for guidance, dhvctaon and protection; 
and submit to his in4ll with patience and resignation 
of soul. It gives the law, not onfy <o his words and 
aetioiis, but to hia very thoughts and ptsrposes ; se - 
that he dares not entertain any which are unbecom- 
ing €he sight and presence of that God, to whom all 
jixir Noughts are legible* It crushes all pride an4 
haughtiness^ both in a man^i heart and carriage ; atoll 
gives h^ an huiwble frame of sovd and Hfe, both in 
tke sight of God and men. It regulates and governs 
ifhe passions of the mind, and brings them into dtie 
miDdel*atk)n sOid f^rame. It giv^ a man a right esU*» 
joM^ of ih^ wetM^ and seis tlie bean and hopes. 
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alcove it ; so that he never lotes it more than it de-' 
;tcrveft* It niakes the wealth and giory of this worId« 
high place S9 and great preferments, but of Inw and 
little value to him ; so that . he is neither covetous, 
nor ambitious, nor over-solicitous, concerning the 
advantages of them. It makes him value the love 
of God, and peace of conscience, above all the 
wealth and honour in the vorld, and to be very dili« 
gent to keep it inviolably. He performs all his du- 
ties to God ip sincerity suid integrity ; and, whilst . 
he lives on earth, his conversation, his hopes, his 
treasures, are in heaven, and he endeavours to walk 
auitab4e to such a hope," 

<*. Those who truly fear God, says he, have a sc- . 
cret guidance from a higher wisdom than what is 
human ; namely, the spirit of truthr and wisdom, 
that doth really, and truly, but secretly, prevent and 
direct them. Any man that sincerely and truly 
lears Almighty God, and calls and relies upon him 
ior guidance and direction, hath it as really as a son 
hath the counsel and direction of his father ; and 
1 hough his voice be not audible, nor the directipn 
always perceptible, or discernible by sense, yet it is 
equally as real as if a man heard the voice saying, 
f< This is the way, walk in it.**—" And though this 
secret direction of Almighty God is principally seen , 
hi matters relating to the good of the soul ; yet it 
may also be found in the concerns of this life, which 
a good man, that fears God, and begs his direction, 
shall very often, if not. at. all times find. I can call 
V my own experience to witness, that even in the ex- 
ternal actions of my whole life, I was never disap- 
pointed of the best guidance and direction, when I 
nave, in humility and sincerity, implored the secret 
direction and guidance of the divine wisdom.'* 

" The observance of the secret admonitions of 
this spirlC of God in the heart, is an effectual means 
to cleanse and sanctify thy lieart ; and tlie mpre it 
is attended ^to, the more, it will be conversant with 
thy spul, for thy instruction* In the midst of thy 
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. AffictiltieS) h will be thy couBaellor; in the midu 
of thy temptations} it will be thy strength) and grace 
sufficient for thee ; in the midst of thy troublesi it 
will be thy light and thy comfort.'* 
(See general Bio. Dictionary.) 

The SentimenU ((f his E:tctlUnty JhMV JaTj late 
Governor of this %tatcy and formerly ambcusador 
to nftrrdgn couri. 

Mr. Jay is allowed by aH parties to be one of the 
most Exemplary aoi judicious characters in the 
United States.*-^^ I have long been of opinion, that 
the evidence of Christianity, required only to be^ 
.tt^refuUy examined, to produce conviction in c«n» 
did minds.'' 

(See his letter to the It^v. Doctor Uzal Ogdec^ 
of liewack.) 



»i^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ENGLAND. 

The accounts of the first population of all nations 
arc extremely uncertain ; the early mras, and the 
transactions of the immediataly succeeding periods^ 
are generally enveloped in thick darkness; or in- 
volved in fuble. 

Britain was little known before the invasion of 
Jolius Caesat, and its inhabitants were then remabk* 
able only for their ferocity or barbarism. It receiv- 
ed the name of Albion from its white rocks ; and 
Britain from Britt, an old word, signifying at that 
time, fiainting the Mn^ which was much used by 
'the first people. 

Julius Csesar conducted his army into this un- 
l&nown country, which was divided into several small 
^ates, governed by petty princes, fifty -five years be- 
fore Christ. The emperor Claudius conquered a 
^reat part of thelf island, and carried their chief 
prince Caractacus, to Rome in triumph. Under 
JsTero, the Britons rebelled ; but at last they were 
j&nally subdued by Julius Agricola. 

About forty years after the dissolution of the Ro- 
man government, (A. D. 449) Vortigern appears to 
Miave obtained the supreme command of the princes 
iind cities of Britsdn. This unfortunate monarch, 
liarrassed by the continual invasions of a domestic 
ibe, was at length reduced to the necessity of invit« 
ing the Saxons, a German nation, to protect his 
throne and people from the fury of those barbarians. 
I]Gibbcn,] Hengist and Horsa, tWo Saxon chiefs, 
as they ranged along the eastern coast with three 
ships, were engaged, by the promise of an ample 
stipend^ to embrace the defence ^f Britain 5 and 
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their intrepid valour soon delirered tbem from ihtir 
enemies. The iste of tiiiinet} a secure and fertile . 
digtrict) was allotted for. the residence of those Ger<^ 
man auxiliariesi and the3r were supplied, according 
to the treaty, with an allowance of clothing and pro- 
visions. Having repulsed the Scots and Ficts, the 
perfidious Hengists> being joined by successive coio* 
nies of his own countrymen, (these colonies were 
principally compo^sed of three valiant tribes or na- 
tions of Germany— the Jews,^ the old Saxons, and 
the Angles,) turned his arma against the Briton«^ 
and perpetrated a treachen>iis massacre during the 
security of a feast. After a long and violent con- 
test, the Saxons extirpated or enslaved those whom 
they had engaged to protect. . DifTerent parts of th« 
island being subdued by different chieftians or lead- 
ers*-seven independent thrones— *the Saxon heptar- 
. cby-— were founded by the conquerors. 

ALFitED the. Great succeeded to the throne, on 
the death of his father Ethel wolf, A. D. 838. 

The Danes landed in great numbers, made them- 
selves masters of the sea coabt$, and of the most 
fertile provinces; They were at last defeated with 
great slaughter ; and Alfred allowed a body of the 
vanquished enemy to.iettle in Northumberland, ob 
their consenting to suhmit to his government, and 
embrace Christianity. Thia great prince establish- 
cd a regular militia for the defence of his* kingdoms $ 
divided England into hundreds and dthings ; ap- 
pointed trials by jury and county courts. He en* 
couraged learning, .navigation^ and coi^merce. 

On the death of Alfred, A. D.. 899, England re- 
lapsed into barbarism. During the weak adminis- 
tration of several of his successors,, the Danes re- 
. newed thi^r invasions, till Ethelred, a weak princCf 
at first endeavouced meanly to compound with them 
for his safety) and afterwards with a cruelty incident 
to weak minds, formed the design of. massacreing 
all the Danes in the kingdom, A. D. 1O02, which he 
carried into ^executicm* - St!reyn, king of Deiunarkj^ 
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tMk T<eiit*entc on ^le Eaf I»h fer thie tiaugfaier of 
Wb coontnrnes^ aftd eompelied Ethelred to ntf^ 
rehige ki the court of faii^ brother^iii-lawy Rkfaard, 
duke of Normandf, A. D. 1013. 

His son^ Edmond Ironaidoy a^r haying bravely 
Bbiiggled for the independence of hia kingdom, wae 
at iaat betra]ped by bis general, Edric, and obliged 
in divide hia donsdniona with Canute, son of the Dan- 
Mh king Sweyn. £dninnd survived this ^viston 
only a mottCh being nnnrdered at Oxford by two of 
bis chamberlains, A. D. I o 1 7, whose treachery made 
Way for Uio acoesmon of C«ittte the dane to the 
tfafone of England. This prince by the conquest of 
K<»rway, became the most poweriiil monarch of bis 
tln^; being Borerejgn ^ Denmark, Norway, and 
England. 

Of'Hjirold Harefisot, and Hardicanute, his sons 
and successors, nothing is recorded that merits at«» 
lantion : tmly that on the death of Hardkannte, the 
English shook off the Daniih yoke, and placed cm. 
the throne of his snccessors, Edward, snrhamed the 
Confesftor, son of the unfortunate Ethelred. Tlioti^ 
an excellent prince, be disguised th^e English by his 
fiartiality to the Normfaats, among whom he bad been, 
educated; and he deolared Wiflliam, d«k6 of Hor- 
aaandyi his cousin, to be his successor* 

On the death of Edward, Harold, :the son of earl 
Qodwin* usurped the vacant throne ; bnt his right 

• was disputed by the ditke of Normandy, who landed 
-on the coast of Sussex, at the head of. 60,ooa men* 

The battle .f>f Hastings^ A. D. 1066, Wcm by the 

• Kormtos, i^eed WiHiam the Conqiseror onth& 
ttirone of England, and terminated the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy in Britain. 

Wi^liiamy thus possessed ol^ye 0V(ywn, by a pre- 
Dended will of King £dwsa^> abetted by force of 
armsywith a prudent policy, endeavoured to concai- 
ate the affections of the nobility and gentry, by con- 
finmng-them in the possemon dffhelr lands s»d 
dig^Mftisfs; but ev^ ^i^iero diiarmied iho mtb^^ 
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and placed all real power in the bands of the Nor- 
jnans. He established th& feodal goverament, di- 
-vided the kingdom into baronies, and cu'dered a geiv 
eral survey to be taken of all the lands of England '; 

.their extent in each district, their proprietors, ten* 
ures, value; the qus^ty of meadow, pasture^ wood 

. smd arable land, which they contained ; and, in some 
coui^ties the number of tenants, cottagers and slaves 
of all denominations, who livfed uppo theYn, A. D« 
1081. This valuable piece of antiquity, called 
Doxnesday Book, is still preserved in the £xchequer| 
and helps to illustrate to us the ancient state of Eng- 
land. William died A. D, 1087, and was succeed- 
ed in the duchy of Normandy by his eldest son Rob- 

^ ert and the kingdom of England by his second son^ 
Wiliiam, surnamed Rufus, whose violent and ty« 
rannical reign continued thirteen years, when oa his 
death, Henry I. usurped the throne, which was the 
inheritance of his elder brother Robert of Norman- 
mandy.' TThis pnnce governed with severity. His 

. domestic misfortunes were very great. His only 
son William, who had attained his I8th year, had 
accompanied him on an expedition into Normandy^ 
^ut perished on his return with all his retinue.-^ 
The royal youth was anxious, to get first to land ; 
and the captain of the vessel, being intoxicated with 
liquor, heedlessly ran her on a rock, where she was 
immediately dashed to pieces. The king was so 
much affected by the news, that he Is said never to 
have smiled more (A. D. 1 120.) His. daughter Ma- 
tilda married Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of the Coum 
of Anjou. Henry, dying A# I).- 1135, destined the 
succession of the kingdom to his daughter, but his 
nephew, 

' Stephen usurped the throne. The despotism of 
the king, the licentiousness of the nobles, and the 
oppression of the people, invited and encouraged 
the earl of Gloucester, and David king of Scotland, 
|o take up arms in support of Matilda's right (A. 
D, 1 138.) A Ipng and bloody war^ ensued) whish 
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srfter T«n6u9 socceasesy terminated in the smccea- 
sbn being wcufed to Hentiy of Anjacb Matildas 
800. Tlie muper -died the jewt after, irhen 

Heniy II. (somaiiied Plantegenet) 'was invcsated 
nHth the supreme |>ower. He iirat the greatest 
{OTDce of his tinie. lie began hia reign with t^e* 
establishing justice and good order, to vhlch the 
English world bod been toiig a stranger. He at* 
temfjted toext to reform i^e abosea <of the chwroh. 
but was opposed in all bis measures by Becketvarcb- 
iusbtp of Cnnferbuty. ' Tbe Homan poatifT, and the 
king ^^rance, espooi^ thie cause «f his bsng^ii^ 
prelkte. Henry, dreading the sentence «rf excimir 
viunication) submitted with relactance; and Sectoet 
was soon a^er murdered at the ait£^ (A. D. 1 170:) 
and •canononiaed. Having soothed the pope, who 
threatened to avenge the archbishop's murder, tte 
king undertook the conquest of Ireland; an enter- 
prize which be had kmg mediated, and for which 
he had obtained a grant from pope Adrian IV. but 
which had been deferred by reason of his quarrels 
with the ptimale. This expedition pt^ored success* 
ftii« Though victorious in all quarters, tmd crowned 
with glory, 3)18 best and most indulgent of parents 
was obliged to naintain war agatmt his own family. 
His sons rebelled, and were supported by the kings 
«f France and Scodand. This barbarous behaviour 
isreyedon his spirits, and soon put a perk>d to hte 
life (A. D. 1189.) 

Edward III. This youthful and ambitious mon- 
«rch claimed Ae klu^om of France, in right of hie 
mother, the daughter of Philip the fair. A war with 
France ens«ied -(A. B. 1338) the event of which 
was prosperous. His heroic soo, called the Black 
¥mice, ftt)m the color of his armour, won the bat- 
tle of Cressy, A. D.a346. The French were agdh 
defeated at the battle of Foictiers, and John their 
i^ing i^en prisoner and brought to London. Thesb 
ifplendid successes were of no real advantage ^ 
Snglaad. In the conclusion of Edward's life^ bis, 
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tSDfftktne&decliBttl. An extnoogant a tta chm ent to 
Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit 'and beamj, gavt 
sQsh general disgust, as to become the obje(;tofa 
]paiEiilzientary remonstrance. The king did not 
long survive the death of his amiable son, the priace 
of Wales. He es^pired- in the 5 1 st year of his retgn : 
one of the longest, and though the lattev d^ys dF it 
we^e iiideed somewhat obscured by the infirmities 
and follies «f age, yet it certainly was one^of the 
most gloiious in the English annals. 

Hi$ successor, Richard II. sonof the BhaxkPrince, 
tiras little able torecovev what had been lost through 
the dotage of his grandfather. A polli-tax of three 
g^roats a-head on every, person, male and female^ 
above fifteen years of age,^ excited a most formida* 
ble insurrection, headed by Wat Tyler, which was 
quelled by the prudence and courage of Richard.— 
His spirited behaviour at this junctui*e raised the 
highest etpeetations concerning him* But the pre- 
sages of youth are often fallacious! Ke was a. slave, 
to unworthy favourites. ' H«?ing con^scated the 
estate of his kinsmen, Henry duke of Lancaster, 
be rebelled against, deposed and murdered die 
ising. Thus began the contest between the hou^ 
«es of York and Lancaster. 

The duke of Lancaster ascesdied the English 
thr<me under the name of Henry I¥ A-. D. 13^. 
He was the son of John Gaunt, duke of Lancasteiv 
fourth son of Edward the 111. In bis turbulent 
reign- occurred tittle worthy of notice, except the 
act of burning the followers of Wickliflfe, a secukt; 
priest educated at Oxford, who during the reigns 
of Edward- III. and Richard^ iL had preached the 
dj&ctrine of rdbrmation. 

Henry Vlll. Religious disputes^ fowai the^ im- 
portant object of this reign. Wickliffe, in the reig^ 
of Richard II4 was the first who combated in Eng** 
land the errors of* the ckuToh of Rome. His doc-, 
trine s prepared^ for a subsequent revolu^a^not opin- 
ions ;.b«t he had few open-feHowers. . Titc- iotem* 
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yenite iMtfltsions of Henry were the immediate caiise 
of 4;he refbrm&tion.iu England. His affections ha- 
ving been estranged . from the queen, Catherine, 
he solicited a divorce : the pope hesitated, and Hen- 
ry prevailed on the archbishop of Canterbury to an- 
nul the. marriage, as a necessary step before he 
could marry Anne Boleyn. The pope condemned 
the sentence of the archbishop, and Henry in return 
shook off the authority of the see of Rome, and de- 
clared himself head of the national church. The 
unfortunate Anne was beheaded on a charge of 
infidelity, after whom the kii^g successively married 
Jane Seymour, Anne of Clevep, Catherine Howard, 
and Catherine Parr. His whole reign abounded in 
acts of violence and tyranny, from which the nation 
was happily delivered by his death. A. D. 1547. 

During the short reign of his only sonj Edward 
yi. the protestant religion prevailed. 

Mary succeeded to the throne of England. The 
young, beautiful, and innofcent lady Jane Grey, in- 
duced by her ambitious father-in-law, accepted the 
crown, and lost her head. Mary restored the Rom- 
i«h religion, and a most sanguinary persecution of 
the protestants fill' .d the whole of this short, bigoted 
reign, ArchbishopXranmer; Hooper, bishop o£ 
Gloucester; Farrar, bishop of St. David*s; Ridley, 
bishop of I^ndon ; Latimer, bishop of Worcester ; 
and several other pi*otestant divines, puffei^d mar- 
trydom.' The loss of Calais to the French, affected 
Mary so deeply, that she fell into a slow fever, which 
put an end to her inglorious reign. 

The accession of her sister Elizabeth was fol- 
lowed by a firm establishment of protestanism. A 
litui-gy was framed, and the hierarchy settled by> 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and deacons. The af- 
fairs of Scotland are deeply interwoven with thosc^ 
of England, during this reign, occasioned by the ri-. 
valship and personal enmity between Mary, queen 
of Scots, and Elizabeth. Mary was granchild t6 
Henry Vlf. by his eldest daughter, Margaret, and 
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consort to the dauphin of France. Her attachment 
to the catholic religion wa9 the pi*incipal cause of 
ber misfortunes. A conspiracy formed by Babing- 
ton, A. D. 1586, and the adherents of the church 
of Rome, for the assassination of Elizabeth, and the 
establishment of poparjj to which Mary was accus*' 
ed of being privy, brought this amiable> accom* 
plished» but unfortunate queen ^ to^ the scaffold^ 
A . D. 1 587, a victim to the jealousy and fears of aa 
offended rival va«. act by which the English queen 
has forever sullied ^e glory of her reign. Eliza- 
beth's attention was now called to more distant dan- 
gers* Philip II. of Spain, determining to execute 
his ambitious project of the entire conquest of Eng- 
land, prepared a grand armada, vainly denominated 
ItiviAcible, which was defeated,' A. D. 1588, by 
the English fleet, under the earl of Effingham and 
aiir Francis Drake. The earl of Essex, Uie queen's 
favourite, was sent a deputy -lieutenant to Ireland^ 
to quell a rebellion which had been raised by the 
ea/lof Tyrone,^who had^ assumed the title of king, 
A. D. 1599. Essex returned to England unsuc* 
cessful, and entered into a conspiracy against the 
queen, for which he was beheaded, A. D.' 1600— « 
The queen's affection for him was so violent, that 
she became pensive, peevish, and melancholy, and 
expired two years after, her body being totally 
wasted by anguish of mind and abstinence. 

With Elizabeth ended the house of Tudor. The 
accession of the family of Stuart,. in the pf^rson of 
her successor, James I. forms a memorable era ia 
the history of Great-Britain. 

James 1 came to the crown with high notions of 
the regal power, which often betrayed him into im- 
prudencies and errors. The people began to aspire 
after a greater portion of liberty than they had hi- . 
thetto enjoyed. The domestic tranquility was in- 
terrupted at the commencement of tills rei^n, by 
the conspiracy of Cobham, Grey, and Raleigh«^— 
Their intention was to raise the tog's cousiny Ara- 
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bella Stu9i*t} to tlie throne. The continrators wer^ 
executed. This was followed by the gunpowder 
treason i a plot which excited univerfial astonish* * 
x^ent and horror. Its object was>'tbe destructioQ^ 
of the king; and parliament. This dreadful scheine^ 
was happily detected^ and the authors of it were' 
punished. 

Cha&lss I. succeeded to the crown of his. fath^' 
at a Very critical period, and with ideas of the royal' 

Strogative much averse to the spirit of the times*, 
nable to obtain supplies from his first parliaments 
Ibr the prosecutidn of war in defence of his brbther«v 
in-law, the elector palatine^ he quarrelled with, and, 
afterwards dissolving them, endeavoured to raise' 
money by loans from his subjects. The new par*' 
foment that succeeded was less corn-plying th^n thfi 
f0rmer ; they framed a petitjcn of rights* requiring 
die abolishment of loans from the subject, and taxes' 
raised without parliamentary aid. To this the kiog 
i*eluctantly assented; but still continuing impru- 
dently to levy the imposts on tonnage and pound*, 
age, without a new grant,^the commons ui*gedthis 
as a violation of the petition of-rights, and were dis** 
solved. A new parliament asbcmbled, but being, 
sdn less obsequious to the royaj will) was-once more 
Assolvedy and the king summoned his fifth and last. 
parK^mient. The discontents of the nation were no^r^ 
y^Tj great, and Charles, sensible oi his errors^ asf> 
sented to a biU fi^ng the rigi)t of parliament alone 
to levy taxes, and 'consented to sum^nons one everf . 
third ^ear. His ministers the iearl of Stafford ajnd 
arehbishop Laud, were impeached and .beheaded.^. 
The conduct of the xominons, hitherto laudable, beJ 
catne now luiconstitutional and un|ustifiable« They, 
passed a bill to render their assembly perpetuai^aod 
arrogated to themserves the military and executive 
authority otthe crown, the power of nominating, the, 
goyei^nors and lieutenants of aU the fortified placed 
and dedsired. it a breach of pmilefge to dispute ' th% 
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fa^rs framed "by p«rliatnent alone; Tb«s king^ issued 
prociamatiQtni^gainnthis usurpation. A clvi} war was 
the conse^ence, A. D. 1 643. Charka was at first 
5ticccssfal^,bm the decisive t>attle of Nasehy, A* D. 
J 645, in wliich^ the royal arrtiy was totally defeated^ 
^jfvethe rebeln the command of the state. Having 
in vain attempted a reconciliation, tho king fled to 
Scotland, arid Was shortly afterwards delivered op 
hy the commanders of the Scots ai*my, for reasoxis 
^est kifown %o themselves t Cromwell, who hadi 
headed the parliamentary forces, which now co»- 
siste^ of a set oC military hypocrites and enthusiasts, 
seis&ed the unfortunate ^monarch'sperson) and ap* 
pointing a court of justice, proceeded with de liber- 
latt sel^emnity to the trial of his sovereign. The ex* 
cctition of this unfortunate prince, A. D. 1649, was 
followed by the dissolution of monarchy* The 
commons passed an act, abolishing kingly power an 
-oaeltis-t ^burdensomey ^^d danger ou^^ and annulled 
t3ie house of peers. . 

' A republican form of j^ovcrnmcnt was established 
cm the ruins of monarchy, under the direction of the 
parHamem ; but the army very soon took the po^ep 
fjut of their hands, and Olxver Cromwex^l, a pri*- 
▼ate gentleman of Huntingdonshire, who had been 
tftppointed their €ommander-in*chief, usurped th« 
government, ' with the title of Loan Protector of 
the^three kingdoms. His administration was rigor* 
ous but arbitrary. A slow fever put a period to his 
life. Sept, 3 1658. 

His eldest son, Richard, succeeded in the protec- 
torship; but, from his weakness and inqapacityj 
could not keep it. On the first appearance of diffif^ 
cukieS) he resigned the government, and Henry 
Cromwell, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, followed hi9 
brother's example.-^Ksorder and anarchy ensued> 
General Monk, then at the head, of th© army iu 
Scotland, matched Into England, procured the 
aiimmoRS of a free parliament, and Charle«> the eld^ 
est $«n of the unfortunate monarchy who had taltei) 
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vefiige ID France, ^nt a declaration of indemnity 
and uberiy of conscience to the Houae. They re- 
received it, and proclaimed him king, A; D. 1 660. 

The reign of Crarlis II. was the aera of taste 
and genius ; though his court was the residence of 
voluptuousness and prodigality.— Guided hy the 
worst of ihinisters,,his domestic's administration was 
tui^ulcnt.. He lived uneasy with his parliam^nti . 
which, as he could not controul, he dissolved, anid 
governed with absolute authority, and was at last 
poisoned. As he died without children, his brother, 
the duke of York, succeeded to the throne by the 
title of 

ilAMEs II. He openly encouraged popery, and 
was himself directed solely by romish priests. He 
adopted the most despotic measures, invaded every 
part of the constitution, committed the bishops to 
prison, and received the pope's nuncio in LcndoQ. 
The nation, exasperated at these encroachments 
upon theii' civil and religious liberties^ solicited the 
aid of the prince of Orange, nenhew and 8on*in-law 
of James. He arrived in England, and being re^ 
ceived with general satisfaction, James, abandoned 
by all, abdicated the throne, and retired to France,* 
ITie parliament settled the crown on the prince and 
princess of Orange, who were proclaimed soyereigM 
of Great Britain, 8cc'. by the title of 
' Kino William and Queek MAa?.— Both hoU'* 
ses passed a bill, or instrument of settlement, which 
regulated the line of succession, and provided 
against the return of those grievances which had 
driven the nation to the fiercest extremity, and eJB- 
fectually secured from the future encroachments of 
Ihe sovereign the most essential rights of the people- 
Thus was happily -terminated the great struggle of 
privilege and prerogi!tive,betweenUie crown and the 
people, which commenced with the accession of the 
family of Stuait to the throne of England, and con«, 

•He died an exile in Fr^ce, August 6, IfOl, 
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tiniied till their expulsion^ when almost a century 
had elapsed. This revolution forms a graud «ra in 
the £nglish constitUtibn. 

The unfbrtunate monarch, having obtained assis* 
tance from the French king Louis, embarked for 
Ireland ; but his attempt Vas not attended with suc^* 
cess. The rebels were defeated near the Boyno, 
(A; O. 169Q) and James returned to Fnince. 

William was a prince of great vigour of mind^ 
firmness of temper, and intrepidity of spirit.' Ho 
was making vast preparaUons for carrying oa war 
against the French, who, on the death of James IL 
had, in violation of a treaty, acknowledged the son 
of that exiled prince king of Great Britain and Ire« 
14nd, under the title of James III. when a fiiU from 
his horse threw him into a fever, which put a period 
tohisUfe, (A. D. ir02.) 

In the year 1748, the war with France and Spain 
was concluded, and the treaty of Aix la-Chapelle 
sighed ; but the French encroaching on the bound- 
aries of the English provinces in North- America, 
orders were sent to the.govemors of the British set- 
tlements to oppose force by force, A. D. 17^4.— 
War was accordingly declared.— -Minorca was lost* 
and admiral Byng, who had been sent to the relief. 
of it, was tried, condemned, and shot, for neglect .. 
o? duty in an engagement, with the French fleet» 
which covered the siege. This misfortune was? 
nlost amply compensated by the suceess of the Bri-. 
tifth arms in the redustionof Suratand Poadicherry,^ 
in the East-Indies. The Eeglbb likewise made^ 
thcipaselyes masters.of Guadaloupe, Quebec, iMU^n-* 
treal, and every other place wit^n the goytrnment' 
of Canada : Goree, and the other French settle* ? 
mcnta «a thp riy^r Senegsd^ in Africa, . <- 
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CHAPTEfi V. 



HOLLAND. 

Thj5 Ktilherlandh, with that part of Gcctt^y 
wMch lies west of the Rhine, wa?^ possessed by t)ic 
Romans, who called it Gallia Belgica : but upon 
the decline of the Roman empire, the Goths, and 
other northern people, took possession of these pro- 
vinces, as they passed through them in their way to 
France and Spain,, and here excited several fematl 
jjoTernments which were a kind of limited monarch- 
ies, whose sovereigns were styled dukes, counts or 
lords. These provinces were seventeen innumber : ' 
\izi four dqkedoms; Brabant, Limburg, Luxem*. 
burg and Guelders ; seven earldoms f Flanders^, 
Artois, H'ainault^ Holland, Zealand, Najiiur and! 
Z-utphen: five lordships, Friesland, Malinss^. 
Utrechtj Ovcryssel and Groningen: besid<^ Apti 
MNJrp, which hjs the title of ixjarquisate of the Ilpr 
inan empire. The people enjo^d great privilege^ 
under these princes, who were contested with j^re-' 
serving them, because the smaljness of their doming 
ions made their greatest strength consist in the ^f-. 
faction of. their subjects ; but aftcrwurds, whep alt 
these provinces became subject to the house of Bu;*- . 
gundyj whicib. held: large provinces elsewh^e, tji^ 
people were treated- wijh'lessiridulgencc. Ftqvp^ 
Burgundy, they passed to the house of Austria :— ,. 
Charles V. was the fir«t prince of this hou#e,;aii4,%a^'; 
he was king of Spain, emperor t)f Genpany^ smd, 
duke of Burgundy, he bad different ihtei^ests from 
those of hispredecessora; and l^eing engaged in a 
war withPrancC) he brought foreign forces from his 
other dominions into the NetherUnds, notwithstand- 
itig the earpress laws toth« contrary^ ,:: 
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M. longtb the Rof^rmiitian ^^ming gto^M her c^ 
l^t |^pin«ie». published verjr rigorous edicu again^lt . 
t^ose who separated ff9m th^ Rq^lsh church 4 andd 
^otuift agiPim) thait during his reign ahove a huiX-, 
dred thous^Mid persoos suffered death for their rcli-. 
gion; W| th^nuiDheraiHl courage of those who? 
cinbrs^ed the Relbrmation} instead of being dimir. 
tiished by the horrors of p^r«eciition, daily ii)creascdv 
and sometimes th« people r^^ued ouyt of the,hand% 
of the officers those wl>o wer^ leadi»g to execution., 
Th^& the Neiherlands became e^ctremely alieiiatedi 
£r«ni d>e house c^ Au«tria» and their discontents ia-« 
greased on, Charles' abdicating his throne in fayqr. * 
Qf his son Philip li. This Jsrince, whp treat© d hisi 
l^'lemi^ subjects with iDiich move austerity than^ 
his fatheri haiddone, would adojit onljroE the popish; 
neUgiocv; and ti sanguinary pers-icution against tho 
heretics, as Ihef w^re- called, was carri^d»on with, 
frc^ rigoTur ;. a court, re^ei^ibling that oi the inqui* 
sition, wa^ €Pcct<ed> and the^e cruelue;S were aggra- 
vated bjI'^'^^Ppo^^We. ^^^ » but: ai the time wlienj-^ 
Philip left the/ NQth^lands^ he appointed tjie prim;c: 
erf" Orange governor ovei: four of those pipyince^* 

T;h^ I)ouse cif NassuUt ofwhichlihf prince of Q* 
r^ng^ wasr d.erivje{^ k^ chi^ff tit]« from the ^hy^M. 
qpuntias of the prinqipsditj^Qf Na94aii» ib the iu)^ 
lial circle, qfthe Upper Bhia^, 

These 0ppp€^iot)S: bjBing ^^^n^jaed^ mth th«. 
npjsttj^annicaf fuiy.by |^<f<dM)an0 ol^Xukditn ^h% 
ojf AlTafc;,\fhom Philip hai,iiVQatcdr.gai^Qrnwi3i th«i K€-,, 
tb»ipl*nd$innade.8^ Strang kS^n fen ihiJ» fn^^iom^,. 
&B^, Williji^ FwncQ ©f &i^gcj, in e^^iijjaaction witlw ' 
hi8,.br<oth4^^ ^oiint Ii^t|is\ off Nassau, i|ndi^rjepqk^ th^:.« 
d^enee of th& idhabitgnts) In their nobJe stfiiggle9. 
fqf TeHgi4>n> aids cwJ: \^\f^tXy> Accordingly, tht . 
states, of He)}aiidf in theJt <fm>. wmncs* qonfrrreA. 
Ihfe iti^thnW^Pshipj. aitStte ecj^ii^knt^inJieu^^ 
on the {{[^rtner^, and tQii€>fal6theT towns and. pro^i^^ 
ces deciaped ibr him. H&. first united: threm, i»} 
' i75f^ymi9^^nefAji»*ma$$km7 under th9l^ii9.<»f« 
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^ Thf ^tifi<:&uoD af Ghent." fiut this t^hm bilbt 
»oon dissoived, the prince laboured to the utmt>st ^ 
kia power to form a m re durable aiiiance, wMich he 
happily accomplished^in 1579. In that year the cel- 
cbrdted league cf Utrecht was concluded, which 
gave name to the United J^ravintesi tmd became 
the basis and plan of their constitution. The prince 
of Orange was aftervrardii on the point of being 
nominated the sovereign of these countries, but was 
treacherously shot in 1584, by an assassin named^ 
Belttii^ar Gerhard, who had assumed the name; of 
Francis Guyon. This man was supposed to haire 
been hired to perpetrate the murder by th6 Spanish' 
fHinistry, but no tortures could force a ceniesdon 
from him. The United Netherlands, however, 
continued to maintahi, sword in hand, that liberty to 
which they had raised themselves ; queen Eliza* 
bethof Eiigland took them under her protection, 
end rendered them essential assistance. ' When the 
carl gf Leicester, the favourite of that queen, was 
sent over by her to the Netherlands, in the year 
1^5, the states appointed him governor and captain« 
general of the United Provinces, or in other words 
their Rttkdtholder; Wt his haughty carriage^ and 
unskilful manner of conducting the war, soon ren« 
dere4, hiiri unpopular, and the next year he returned 
to England. The Dutch, being afterwards better 
sttpt)orted by the English, baffled all the attempts of 
the Spaniards, and their commerce arrived at such 
a pitch, that in 1603 their celebrated East India ' 
company was established ; and Spain being both 
weakened and discouraged by the ill success of a te- 
dious war, in 1609 agreed to an armistice fo^tiireiviB 
years, and in the very first aititle of the treaty ac- 
knowledged the United Netherlands to be a free 
and independent state.' During this truce the i^- 
public attained to a degree 6f power which it has ' 
never since ' exceeded.'^Tbese signal successes 
w^re principally obtained by the rible cbhduct of 
P|isie«- Maurice 0i ,K«s»att, iht second ^ of >itaL' 
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Irst Btadtholder, and Co the same dignity this prince 
was chosen when onlj twenty-one years of age. He 
conducted the afPttii^s of the states, during twenty 
jear^, with great ability and success. The latter 
part of this prince's government was sullied by era* 
city and ingratitude ; for he procured the condemn- 
atioQ and death of the pensionary BameTelt> to 
whose his influence he owed his elevadon. This 
man was sacrificed to his opinionsj for he was an 
Armenian in religion and 4 republican in politics, 
but his death caused the political principles for 
which he suQered to spread more widely. Those 
who, opposed the stadtholder were afterwards called 
<* the Louvestein party,'* from De Witt, burgomaa^ 
ter of Oort, and five other members of the states 
general, being imprisoned in that castle for main* 
tdning such sentiments. 

In 163 1 the war was again renewed, during which 
^e stadtholder, prince Frederick Henry, youngest 
son of the first William, who succeeded on the 
death of his half brother prince Maurice, in 163^^ 
greatly distinguished himself. . This war was 
brought to a period in 1638, by the peace of Mun* 
ste by which treaty Philip IV. king of Spain, re* 
nounced all d^m to the United Netherlands. 

In 1653 a war broke out between the United Pro* 
irinces and England,^ which latter country was th#« 
-brought under a republican form of government.*^* 
This war was terminated two years tS'ter, b^ a trea* 
ty, in which the states of Holland engaged forever 
to exclude the house of Orange from the stadthol* 
dership of their province. 

In 1 665 another war was kindled with England* at 
which time that country (md regained its regal con- 
stitution ; this war continued until the treaty of Bre* 
da.— The states of Holland and West Fricsland then 
passed an edict,, by which they abolished the stadt- 
lioldership in their province. This was effected by 
the influence of the grand pensionary De Witt--» 
Vi/^hen France formed a design to seis^ on the Spani* 
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iih Nethei'laiuls, tke UnHed ptovinceB entered intt» 
im alliance wilh the crawiw ef England and S\reden 
for the defence <^ those countries r bf which Franc^ 
wa^ in U6d) cofBpelled to agree to the peace ^ 
Aiit ta Chap|>e^}e; hat soon t^>k a severe revenge 
%7 breiaklng tha^t ftlUance) and rndticitig £nfglai)(!, 
ivilh.some ^ther powei%'to enter hrto a league 
against the United Provinces, on which a war ensu- 
ed. In this crHical ceojccture the reptibfic, in 167^, 
nominated Williamy the foung prince of Orange, 
captam and admiral genehrai : and the populace 
compelled the states of Holland t^ invest him wit& 
the stadtholdership, which two years after w^^s de- 
clared hereditary in his family. 

He Was the <fth stadtholder and the third of tliat 
vam^ : he fiiarried the piince^s Mary, eldest daugl*- 
ter of Jame^ |L of England, and becan^king of 
•]^gkn4« ' 

la 1678 c( peace was eencluded with Prance, tk 
Nimeguen hut it was of no long continuance, for iti 
168$, the states supporting their stadthoMer m hi^ 
«X{»e(Qtion to England, with a fleet and a large, bo* 
^ of troops, France declared war against themi 
which contmued tUl the peace of Ryswic in IdDST.--- 
^ M length, oa the death of Charles II. king of Spaing 
in the year iTOO the Srpanish provinces fell to the 
lihereoi^ the .house of .Auafcria, and the republic be- 
came involved in a war respecting that successiont 
which ^-.ontinued till th^ peace of Utrecht, in 1713. 

William died king of England and stadtholder of 
the United Province^ in 1703. He appointed John 
. William Frizo, prince of Nassau 0ietz, his ^ole 
heir, who was bom 1687, and was drowned in cros- 
sing an arm of the sea at Mardyke, 1 4th July, 1 7 1 i * 
Three months after his death his widow waiT deliv- 
ered of a son, who was christened William^ and 
afterwards became stadtholder, but on the death oi' 
William }ir. that office-was laid aside, rnidi; in 1729, 
the province of GueMers elected him their stxdtf^ 
holder, notwitfistanding the remonstrances of thfe 
other provinces. 
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,.ta thiS j^eeef^l urar which broke ovt in Europe int 
I'756, the Dutch, by taking na part in tlic qiuiTe!,. 
were perhaps the greatest gainers, suppljring tlie 
beiligereiit powers with tUival and niilitiiry-* stores ; 
lajd when the dispute between Great-Briton and the 
,Aanerican colonies rekindled tl)€ iiames of war, th& 
ifiost essential assistance was procured both to Anie-^ 
jicaabd France, by means of the Dutch settlement 
at Su Eustatiu^ and of the freights brouig;ht by their 
ships. At lengtji it wa& discovered, by Uie capture 
of an American packet, that a treaty between the 
American state Sr and the province of Holland wa»: 
actually adjusted, and that Mr. Laureni, late presi- 
tdsnt of the congress, was appointed to reside at Am- 
sterdam in a publi9 capacity. This occasioned the" 
court of London first to caxvcel all treaties of com«^ 
Bierce and alliance which then subsisted between^ 
t^cm,and in Dec. 1 780« tolssue a declaration of hos- 
tilitiea against the republic. The resentment of G. 
Britaia proveid extremely fatal to the possession* 
and. wealth of the Dutch; the i£land of St. Eusta- 
tius, with a large Qeet of valuable meirchi^t f bipsr 
£elii an easy prey to a nai^al ^d military furce under- 
ths Command of Admiral Rodney and Gentfral' 
Vaughan; several homeward bound East Indian 
ships, richly laden, were either t;^ken by the EngUfllv 
or destroyed. MgafitUneany. on the Corom^ndelt 
coast, and their chief sottlement on th« island o£ 
Oeytofcr were wrested fix^m thetn. 

CoKsariTumoN.— -The Seven United Provinoeac 
form seven republics, or independejDt s^vereiga 
States, united together br th^ir common defence in 
a close aUianc;e ; but on conditioi^ that all shall en* 
joy their own respective law«, libeities ai^dprivi^* 
leges. .A^ they are confederated and allied tu«» 
gather, it. is requisite ti\at they should meet) in orders 
& consult on the'most proper meth^ of promottni^ 
their commc^ interest; but it bekifp impossible for 
efi the mi^mbers of the several sjtatiss to meet to- 
{etheri. 9t^ |Nir£t<»i}* ^\>^P 9^{!pcrieiA «:im£.p<^^U 1»^ 
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ref>re8eiit it 5 wid the asscrably of these repre9eii- 
tative» is called <* The Assembly of the States Gen* 
eral. ' 

The States General, hotrever^ not only mikm 
peace or war in their own name, but send and re- • 
ceive smbassadors and other public noiinisterji. The 
connr.onder in cl icf, and all other military officers^ 
take an oath of fidelity to them ; and during- a war, 
some of their men.bers, or of the ccuncil ^ state, 
follow the army, sit in the council oi war, and their 
consent is requisite previous to any thing of impor- 
tahc'e beiiig undertaken. In time of war the States 
likewise grant licences and protections. 

Thus the States General appear at firit view to 
be the sovereigns of the country ; but most of these 
deputies are appointed only for a few yearsi and 
though they hare the power of debating on the most 
important affairs that may tend to secure or promote 
the preservation or happiness of the state^ yet they 
have not power to conclude any point of great con- 
sequence, without previously commiinicating it to 
their respective provinces, and receiving their ex- 
press consent/ This renders the resolutions of the 
republic so tedious and dilatory, as to tire the pa« 
tience of those powers who have affairs to negociate 
with the states ;' but though this slow method of 
proceeding is attended with many inconveniencesi 
it has some advantages : it affords leisure for cau< 
tion and mature deliberation, and is sometimes an 
unexceptionable pretence for protracting business, 
>nd waiting to see whst events may turn up. 

In the assembly of the States General each pro- 
vince presides weekly ift its turn^ beginning with 
Guelderland, who had the presidency before the 
union ; then Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Friesland, 
Overyssel and Groningen. He who is first named 
in the deputation of his province presides, and is 
from that called iie « President of the week/' They 
sit throughout the whole year without adjouniment» 
and their meetings are always held at the Hague. 
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The Kighest ^9ke in this country is that of SmdP* 
holder^ for he is at the same time governor-general 
of the Heven United Provinces, captain-general, and 
grand-admirai ; but his power is extremely limited. 
He swears to obey the States General, and can nei* 
ther make peace nor war without their consent. He 
may come to their assembly, to lay before them any 
business in which the public is concerned ; but has 
not ordinarily a seat in it. He may pardon crimi'^ 
aals condemined to suffer death, and has the ri^ht 
of choosing the magistrates of cities upon a double 
nomination of their respective senates, excepting ' 
only Amsterdam, with several other important pri- 
TilegCs. 

The title assumed by the States is that of " HigJi 
and Mighty Lords," or, « The^ Lords of the States 
General of the United Netherlands ;" and in public 
addresses they are stiled " their High Mighti- 
nesses.'* 

. The council of state consists of twelve deputies 
of the several provinces, and their oiEce is eithet 
triennial or during the pleasure of their principals. 
In this council the deputies of Holland have the 
greatest weight, that province being possessed ol 
three \otes, while none of the others have more than 
two, and some of them only one. The president-' 
fiJiip indeed is held alternately by the twelve mem- 
bers, each in their week. The title of tliis council 
is « Noble and Miehty Lords." 

^Thc foregoing History has reference to the state 
of this country fir e-oious to the French RevoliitionA 

In the year 1791, the c mperor of G ermany seized 
the Dutch forts in the neighborhood of Sluy^, and 
demanded the opening of the Scheldt, and ordered 
a ship of his to sail down that river, and upon its 
seizure by the Dutch, lost no time in putting bis ar*. 
my in motion, with all the appearance of commence . 
ing, an" immediate war. This demand of the empe- 
ror was finally settled by the Dutch paying ten mil* 
lions of florins. 

a 
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An intimate aliiapce was formed ia IT34, betwccii 
^he court of Versailles and the Hague» which stlpu* 
Jiatc<l that either party, should supply the other with 
iui auxiliary force upon being attacked. In 1785, the 
intcnial commotions in the United Provinces greaC- 
7y attracted the attention of Europe, Two partiesfr 
|br the last two centuries, had been continually 
struggling for superiority. The first of these was 
the wn'ily of Orange; the second, tliat of the states 
and of the town councils. 

From the death of the patriotic. Dc Wilts, Bar- 
2:;e velta, and of William the second, the republic had 
declined,andiastead of venerable patriots and distin- 
guished conquerors, Europe had been accustomed 
to I'cgard them as a nation of merchants, pursuing 
wealth, in contempt of every other quality and ac- 
complishment. It is well knoivn that the oligarchy, 
ibr a number of years previous to 1785, entertained 
the design of excluding the Stadtholder, and of 
stripping him of his disproportS(Hiate authority. 

The first efforts of liberty appeared in the city erf 
JJtrccht. The citizens formed the plan of entirely- 
excluding the Stadtholder from apy infiuence in the 
nomination of the four governments; and at the 
same time to communicate to the people a certain 
degree of authority, and to share in the election of 
the senates and magistrates, as well as several other 
prerogatives of no considerable importance. The 
lirst measure adopted was to present a petition to 
the stales of the province of Utrecht, demandii^ the 
abolition of the regulation of regency eatabiished. 
in 1 674, which was the foundation of the principal 
part of the obnoxious authority of the Stadtholder 
in the election of the town goy;ernm€ms, and bjr 
'which he was accustomed arbitrarily to obtrude, 
whatever person he pleased to a seat in the senate^ 
Six deputies were appointed by the assembly of the 
magistrates jof Amsterdam, to mediate the differen* 
ces which had arisen at Utrecht ; and the projected 
l^rm was M length pubUahed, whiclv was certaiAJ^ 
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fbteiided as a conciliatory measure ; but h Was bj 
BO means attended with the success expected. The 
spirit of reform which began at Utrecht, soon com- 
munciated hs influence to other towns and provin- 
ces, and the violence of the people, at length, indu- 
ced four of the cooneil committee to send a requisi- 
tion to the Stadtholder, demanding a body of troops 
to restrain the citizens. The compliance of tho 
prince of Oraji^e with the demand of troops pro- 
duced the most unbounded spirit of indignation ux\d 
resistance in various parts oi the republic. 

The senate urged by the representatives of the 
peopje shut thtfir gates, brought ont the canncn Of 
theh: fortifications, and prcpai-ed for resistance. 
The people were every where incensed at the cwi- 
duct of the Sudtholder, in endeavouring to silence 
their complaints, by the introduction oi an armed 
force; The Stadtholder how called Upon the states 
to support hiiDf but findmg that lie could obtain no 
answer to his remonstrances, he withdrew from the 
Hague, on the 14th September, !f&5, with a resolu- 
tion never to return to the palace of Ms ancestor^, 
till he should be reinstated in his prerogatives. 

The troops had now yielded implicit obedience 
to ttie {provincial assembly, and formed a border 
along the proviticc of Utiiecht ; and soon afterwards 
the states passed a resoimion, deprivir.jv th6 prince 
•f Orange of the situation of captain -general. 

The misunderstanding between the Stadtholder 
and the republic had now (1787) gcise so far, that 
it did not appear possible to terminate it in tmy 
#tlier way than by the sword. The king of Prussia 
and the court of France, l>dth tried to mediate. The 
refusal of any concession, however^ by the prince of 
^Orange, brought the conferences to a rapid conduit 
sion. Alt the provinces were now neaiiy unaninnfou% 
in refusing to yield to the stadtholdeHs pretentions^ 
t)ut Utrecht was still distracted; Hostilities^ hov^ 
ever, soon commenced, when a rencounter happc*»^ 
ed between a party of &o priB«t'S*f»rces and tJ^ 
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volunteers of Utrecht^ on the former attempting Ut 
secure the post of Freeswyckj in which they were 
defeated. In the mean time a terrihle riQt broke 
out in Amsterdam} in favour of the StadthoMer^ 
. nvhic^h was with much difficulty suppressed by the 
p.ssocjation of the burghers, but not until much da- 
mage had been done 16 the persons and propertiea 
of the inhabitanta. A general revolt broke out 
among the troops of the provinces ; and for the pur- 
pose of co*operating with the revolters, the prince 
of Orange took the field with his little army, and en* 
camped in the vicinity ot Utrecht. While things 
wqre in this state, the princess of Orange, sister td 
the king of Piiissia, a woman of a masculine, active) 
and adventurous chai*acter, undertook a journey to 
the Hague, from what motive never distinctly ap* 
peared, except, indeed the courts of Prussia and 
London wished for some more immediate cause to 
^ to war than what had yet occurred. The princess 
^as stopped in her journey by tlie deputies qf the 
patriots, and compelled to return ; upon which she 
>rrotc to the statea of Holland, charging them with 
distrusting her intentions, and demanding an ample 
csid public reparation for the insults offered her. 

The military interference of Prussia had already. 
I>een determined upon, and her armies had been 
put in motion. The states of Holland came to the 
reaoltttion of suspending the prince from the func- 
tions iof Stadtholder. The duke of Brunswick, who 
commanded the Prussian forces, after several-incf- 
iectual remonstrances, at length began his march, 
>ilnch re^mbled more a triumph than a campaign. 
All the principal towns submitted upon his appear* 
vjice J the volunteers were disbanded, and the depu* 
lies tame to the veaolution of restoring the Stadt- 
holder to'all his honora and prerogatives, and of 
Inviting him to repair to his former place of resi* 
det>ce. Amsterdam for some time made an ineffec- 
luai jre«istance, but was at length obliged to surren- 
der, tog^cther with every other place in the hands of 
tbepatnetSb 
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Thusr after a short campaign, the ptince of 
Onmge made his triumphant entry at the Hague> 
and in the space oC twenty days, 30,000 Prussians 
overcame that republic which had so gallantly and 
successfully contended with Philip the Second foi* 
its liberties, and Louis the Fourteenth for its inde- 
pendence. 

The revolution which occurred in France, rcio- 
spired the hopes of the patriots, and obtained for 
them promises of support and assistance. Upon the 
execution of the king of France, the. French ambas- 
sador was ordered to depart from the Hague ; w^r 
was declared against Great*Britain and Holland 
jointly, but the compl^iints against the latter were- 
solely confined to the prince of Granger for order- 
ing a Dutch squadron to join the English, kc. &c. 

In 1793, the French sent an army under DumoU' 
rier, to expel the Stadtholder. By the aid of the 
British troops, under the duke of York, the French 
were compelled, to satire within their own territo- 
ries. 

In the 3f;ear 1794, tho French having been veiy 
successful against the Austrians, once more com- 
menced their march towards Holland, under the 
Command of two of their ablest generals, Pichegru 

. and Moreau*. Sluys was speedily taken^ and the 
English repulsed at BoxteL On the 19th.of Octs-* 
ber, the duke of York was attacked and defeated at 
Puffleck) after which he immedftately retired behityl 
therWaal with his army, while the invadii^; arnvy 
prepcared to besiege the neighbsring^: garrisons><not- 

. withs^nding the advanced season ofthe year.. Mat- 
stricht soon afterwards* surrendered^ as did Nime- 
guenionthe 8th of November, after a short siegt,, 

. though coy-ered by the army of the dube o£YQi*k. 
The discontented patriots noyr began tO'i!aise their 

. Eeada^; and. the .Stadtkolder^.finding:it, impossible to^ 
resist the impending storm, desired leave to, tHitii- 
dram He shortly dfter sailed for England^ vhcrf 
^ met with a hospitable rece))tiQn^ 
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In 1795, a French officer, with fliflpatch^s from 
general Picbegru, entered Amsterdam, and repaired 
to the house of the hurgomaster. The tree of liberty 
▼as planted next morning;, while Dc Winter took 
possession of the fleet which he was afterwards des- 
tined to command. A complete revolution wa» 
thus effected through the Seven United Provinces. 
Pichegru now entered Amsterdam in triumph, and 
was received with transports of joy. The principal 
cities were next occupied by French troops. The 
States General, yielding to inriperious necessity, now 
ijegociated witli the invaders, and issued orders to 
all the governors to deliver up all the fortifications 
on the first summons of the French, who, instead of 
disarming the garrisons, only required them to take 
an oath not to carry arms against the republic. 

After the lapse of a short period, a treaty of alU- 
ance, offensive and defensive, was concluded be- 
tween the republic of France and that of the Seven 
United Provinces. The conquest of Holland by the 
French, and the treaty of alliance which speedily 
followed this event, produced an entire change in 
the connection between that country and England. 
War was consequently declared by the latter, and a 
^reat number ojT Dutch vessels were detained, and^ 
all the property of that nation seized in England. 
All the Dutch colonies in Asia Were also either ob- 
tained by stratagem, or seized after a short and inef- 
fectual resistance. The capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1796, produced a considerable sen-^ 
sation in Holland. 

V Holland^ after having undergone a revolution 
which placed Louis Bonaparte,brother to the Frencli 
Smperort at the head of its gc^emment as king, 
.and another by which it became a province of 
France, has now,, (18 14) recalled its former Stadt- 
liolder, and invested him with greater privileges 
than ever, with the title of Sov^cign of tkt Afr*- 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SCOTLAND. 

This country, ancicntif called Caledonia, lies be-- 
tween the 54lh and $9th degree of north latv and tbe 
1st and 7th degree of west long, from London. The 
river Teved on the eastern coast, and the Solway 
Firth on the west, determine the limits between 
England and Scotland. The German ocean, with 
the Deucaledonean and the Irish seas, flow around 
its eastern, northern, aiid western coasts. The isles 
of Orkney and Shetland lie contiguous to its most 
northern extremity ; the Hebrides are adjacent ta 
its north-western shores. 

The highest mountfiin in Scotland^is Ben JVevuy 
ift Invemess-shire, ne;ar Fort William ; on th© 
north-east, it is fifteen hundred feet in height. 

The principal rivers in Scotland are the Tay, the 
Clyde, and the Forth, The chief source of the Taf 
is the lake of the same oaine. Soon after this noble 
river issues from the lake, it is joined by several 
lets streams; after passing the beautiful town of 
Perth, it is navigable ; and flows by Dundee, below 
which it forms a grand estuary, or frith. The mouth 
of the Clyde, below Glasgow> is equalljr advantage* 
otts to navigation » The falls of the Clyde, near La* 
nerk, are objects well deserving the attention of the 
traveller. The Frith of Forjth is a remarkable gulph, 
' formed by the mouth of that river. The Dee, the 
Don, and the Spey,are other rivers most worthy pf 
notice in the north. 

Throughout Scotland there are a great many 
beautiful lakes, but the chief in extent and magni- 
fcencei is th^ of Loch Lomond^ studded vrith rer 
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mantic ialaodt, ftnd adorned with tkores of tBc gnaC-^ 
•St diversitf . The depth of this lake, near the hot* 
torn, of Ben Lomond, is from sixty to eig^hty fathoms. 
Loch Leven, in Fife-shire^ attracts observation from, 
historical fame. Loch Tay is a grand and beautifal 
expanse of water. Loch Ness rivals Loch Taym 
extent and reputation; its great depth, being 139^ 
fathoms, is the reason that it never freezes ! Both 
sides of Loch Ness are beautifully variegated with 
woods of majestic oaks, birch, hazel, poplar, asb^ 
beach, &c. On the north side of this loch, opposite 
tOgthe famous iails of Foyers, stands a remarks^le 
mountain, in the Gaelic tongue cidled, <« Maull 
Foiimvonny f* on the top of which is. a small lake, 
which is frequently covered with ice throughout 
the whole year, and so deep that it never could be 
fathomed. 

The cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow would io 
honor to any country. In each of these is an old and 
new town, which form a pteasant contrast. 

There are other townsr where trade and industrjr 
are rapidly increabing : such as Aberdeen, Dundee, , 
Inverness, Perth, Montrose, 8cc. 

The ancient geographers, as Strabo observes, di- 
vided the then known world into four parts. Tlie 
eastern they called India; the southern Ethiopia.; 
the western Celtia, and the northern Scythia. In 
the European parts they knew but of tWo nations 
besides the Greeks, and those were the Celts and 
the Scythe. Those that inhabited the northward, 
saysS trabo, were called Scythale, and those to the 
west Celt*. The inhabitants of the higher Asia, si- 
tuated above Media, Mount Taurus, aad Caucasus, 
w*re all o^ them, from the beginning, called Scy- 
tiiians, aiid this name was known to the most ancient 
Greeks, though it had not its first rise from them, 
but from their dexterity in shooting of arrows, dart- 
ing their javelins, and such like exercises. These 
Scythians were formerly reputed the most ancient 
imicm in the world, which made Justine, after Xro*- 
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f#s Ptnnpust taf that they were be£EH*e the ligyp- 

tuns ! who disputed the prerog^tite of antiquity 
with them) and from whom our antiquarians make 
the Scots to he descended. And xipthing can be more 
certain, for» by the sacred scriptures^ we find that 
the Scythians came from Magog, the second son of 
Japhet ; whereas the Egyptians were the descend- 
ants of Mizraim, the secopd son of Shem} and qon- 
sequenily the former must have the pre*e(ninence^ 
since Japhet was S hem's eldest brotheri and the 
first begotten of Noah. Perron has clearly proved^ 
that the Gomerianst or the descendants of Gom^r^ 
were called Sacae^ while they tontinued in the Up* 
per Asia> and that this name waa anciently given t0 
all the Scythians. 

. These Sacae made great incursions towards the 
north part of Asia, and all over Europe ; and being 
in quest of some proper place to fix themselves^ 
they took a resolution, after their frequent rovings, 
to settle above the Euxitie sea; here they changed 
their tiamea into that of Cimbrians, or Cimbri. Be- 
|i|g thus settled about Paulus Maeodidus^they com* 
.inunicated their name to that famous strait called 
the Gimbrian Bosphorus. " Now these Cimbrians^*' 
aays bishop Stiilingfleetf ^ having no skill innaviga-! 
tion or astronomy, and the woods in the first ages of 
the world impassible, the people still went further 
and further by the river'a sides, till at last, finding 
themselves bouoded by the vast mountains in thes« 
northern countries and the sea beyond them, they 
sat down there, and in dme so replenished thojsc 
parts, that they were desirous to discharge them- 
selves, by sending colonies abroad; to which end 
they accustomed themselves to the sea, and thence 
these Scythians came into the northern parts of Bri- 
tain» where they had the liame of Caledonians.-— 
IfovTy Ireland being the next adjacent country to 
them, and in their view, it was very natural for tliem, 
when they were overstocked with people, to send a 
colony thither, 
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To confirm ' this coftjecttire of t!io pcopKng- of 
Ifrchindfroin the north of Britain, and that both are 
descended from the ancient Scy thiann, the learhecf 
Strabo, in hi» first book, gives the nantc of Ccltaet 
smd Iberi, or rather that of Cehi-Berians and Celti-' 
S<iythians, to those people -who lived towards the 
westiern parts of En rope ; and from the Celti-Beri-* 
sins in Ireland, is that country called Ibemia ; as thcr 
Scyths being in the north of Britain, was the reason 
#f its being called Scotia, or Scotland ; also Alfred^ 
in the English ti-anslation of Orosi«s, calls them 
Scytan, and the Germans call both the Scythians 
imd the Scots, Scuttvn. Another strong argument 
fcr this conjecture, is. the conformity that is to be 
observed betwixt the customs and manners of th<^ 
ancient Ccltae-Scythae and the Scots Highianders.^ 
The Ceh« ^voi'e a small cap, or rather a little rcundt 
bonnet, upon their head ; so do the Hi^landerftt 
They were naturally vaHant, inured to hardships^ 
agile and expert in all manly exercises ; so are the. 
Highlanders. The arms of the Celt» were a hea<l 
j^iece, a target, bows and arrows, tind a short swordi 
Hke a bayonet ; and some of our Highlanders hare 
these arms to this very day. If the Ccltaehad their 
l»ards or poets, who sung the iliustrious actions of 
theiranccstors, so have the Highlanders. If the 
Ccltas, bf misfortune, were beatten, they chose ra* 
therto die with their swords in their hands, than to^ 
be tafccn jnisoncrs ; so did the Highlanders in for- 
iacrdays. The Celtae, when they wetrt to battlej 
encouraged their men to fight by music J so do th^ 
Highlanders. The Cehse were abstentious and pldt^ 
in their way of feeding ; so are our Highlaftdersi. 
The Celact, that thef might make their children 
hardy, robust, and healthy, used to wash them in 
cold water ; so do the Highlanders. The hiitgva^a 
df the Celca«ts still retained by the Highlanders.— 
And lastly, the Celtae were clothed mfthtid&y ufte# 
the same manner that the Scots Hig^hlanders arcj a& 
appears from v/hat is said of them hy€mu9 Si Api^ 
tioiQniu9^ ii) the fourth kook ef his Epistles^ 
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Taci^s, iiv>tlie life of his father-io-&w Agricola, 
says tbiikt in his time^vthe northern parts af this isUn^ 
leere well inhabited^ aa will appear by the foilQwin^ 
account that he has given of tiiem. The BrigantSi 
who extended as far as the river Tine, were, %s h« 
saith, subdued hy Petilius Cerealis ; the Silures by 
lulius Frontlnus ; the Ordoricos bjrTufius Agricolai 
in his first entry upon this province > but in his 
third campaign he went as far as the river Tay. In 
Ibis fifth, he says he fought with and discovered na* 
tions before unknown ; and in his sixth, he applied 
himself to the conquest of these nations, among 
tvhom a general insurreetion was apprehended, and 
all the passages by l^nd were supposed to be beset j 
and, therefore, Agricola sent out a fleet to discover 
the country, the very sight of which struck theni 
-with great terror and amazement—- And then, sayr 
he, the Caledonians armed themselves, and set upoa 
the Romans with all the force they cOAild make, and 
£iilling upon the ninth legion unexpectedly, they 
had totally defeated th,em if the army had not come 
up very timely to rescue them ; by which good sue* 
Qess the Itoman army» being much encoun^ed, 
cried out to march into Caledonias that they mighty 
at last, come to the utmost part of Eritain, But the 
Caledonians, not ascribing this to the valor of the 
Ilomans, but to the bad conduct of their general^ re- 
solved to fight it out bravely ; and having disposed 
«f thtir wives, and children in places of safety, after 
several meetings and solemn sacrifices, they entered 
into a strict confederacy to stand to the utmost 
agi^inst the Homans. They shortly raised an army 
of thirty thousand men, under the command of Gai-*. 
gacHSt or Galdus, whom historians make the twen-. 
tyrfirst king of Scotland. This excellent prince, 
^eing ready to give them battle^ told them, in his^ 
ipnasterly oration, so much commended byJustia 
Lipsius, ^ that they were the last of the BritOQs^ 
there ' being no nation beyond them ; and he calls 
thim4tbe.most oobleof ihe Britonsy who had ixerer 
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bchcM Ac slaTCty of others." Upon this a bloody 
batUe was fought at the foot of the Grampian bilk, 
where Galgacus had ten thousand of his men killed 
and the rest dlsper'scd ; after which Agricola was 
recalled. 

' This is the substance of what Tacitus sajs, con- 
cerning the inhabitants of North Britain. From 
Tacitus* account, it is evident that our countrymea 
at that time, were not inconsiderable for their num- 
bers and valor, who were able to, oppose the whole 
Roman army, and make their victory so doubtful. 

Rudbeck has undertal^en to prove that Ptolomy 
wa* extremely mistaken in the situation of the 
northern nations, removing them several degrees 
more eastward than they ought to have becn^ and so 
very much straitening Scandinavia ; which for its 
vast population, Jirandes calls the work -house of 
nations. These European Scythians made frequent 
expeditions by sea ; and Tacitus says,' particularly 
of the Sueonos, that they were well provided with 
shipping, ^nd also, Ohius Rudbeck, from the Gu- 
thetic historians, tells us, «« that it was a custoin 
for them to go abroad by sea. Therefore, as Stil^ 
lingfleet has justly observed, there can be no im- 
probability that these northern nations should peo- 
pie that part of Britain which lay nearest them.** 

From these, and a number of other arguments 
that might be adduced if neeessary, it is much more 
probable that the anqient Scyts or Scots first pe6pled 
Ireland, than, that it was peopled from Egypt or 
Spain, as some authors have attempted to prove. 

Agricola, with a numerous army, made another 
attempt to conquer the Caledonians. Upon which^ 
Galdus made an exce}lcntand animated speech te 
his soldiers, which concluded thus : ^ in short, here 
is the general, and here is the army. Ther^ you 
see tributes and slavery : here death or liberty— 
Therefore let us consider the glory of our intrepid 
aucestors, and the fate of our posterity '* 

This speech being delivered with the fierceness 
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ola lioo» a^d <laa:di»g on the Romdosjikc ^ fi^ o? 
lightniiigi \yas imixi<^|a^tely sccancle,cl with the ac* 
c^amatians of the whole army, Agricola,. on the 
other side» encouraged his mca with all t*»e forco 
and charms of the Roman cloqueiice i and feamg |a 
be flanked, he drew out bis flaj»k to tho utmoijj; 
length, and a4vanccd himself at the hcadof tjiie foot. 
The l^iittle began ai some distance from, the nymt 
^4y9 wherein the Caledonians shewed great art an4 
courage, by means of their broad swords and turge|8« 
with which they warded off the dai*iiS of the enemyir 
To prevent which inconveniency, Agricola onlered 
the Qatamn and Tuagrian cotom to advanco 
agsLiQst them with their sharp pointed buckler^» 
which rendered their pointless swords useless, mA 
SQ mangled their faces, tliat they ver^ obliged U>i 
retire. . This advantige being s^cpnd^ hy the firnxkr 
lotion of the other cohorts^ the main i^y ot tho 
Scots army, which hud till now staid upon the tqgi^ 
of the i{ic»UQtain% came down, thlnldng to surroiipd 
the KoiBans^ But Agricola, suspecting this evcttt« 
^pposedthem with four wings of horsemei% whicU 
. be had reserved in case of imy sudden stratagenu 
Then the battle was fought by both patties witli tho 
utmost valar and fury ; and all the bramt mc^ii of*- 
the Cakdonians b^ng slain, Galdus wascompeUed 
to retire with the reaiaining part of the army to tho 
mauutaiiis* I« this buttle twenty thous^ Cal<ck>«^ 
nians and twelve UM>usund Romfins were slain. Af- 
ter th^ victory AgvIcol4 was called home, b j the 
emperor Domitian. . ^, 

Siiortiy after his departure, sedition arose m ti^8 
Soman cjoiip^ Vp«n which, the ^^c^t^ and Pict^^ 
rs^scd anew arrny^ under the i^immand of Galdui> 
attacked thQ BomaRS,obtaine4 a signal viclcwy over 
themt and pursued . them l<i the. country of the Bri^ 
gants, whei*6 the RomttAs wc^rc ibrced not only:, t» 
sue for peace, but to content theij^lves withthoao 
partsofSoathfirhainwiuch' they had reduced to 
^0 ioTmidvi proYim:e$ kntinig the Ciilffd^njm^ la 
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^csai6iMt posae^blon gf all the northern parts. At- 
t€r thift» Galduft reigned a number of years, in gt'ea^ 
^eace ond happiness ; mid died at Kfuack) rmich 
ifvia then the principal city in Scottand» in the thir<^ 
if -fifth year of bis reigny and in the year of oti-r 
jCord one hundred and three. 

ToOaldus succeeded his son Luctactis^ a princo 
who gave himself up to all manner of excesses and 
debaucheries. In the third year of bis reigtt, haT* - 
in^ called his counsellors together at IhinstdSTa^e, 
tlie most %vise and grave men among them be^an to 
e^^ioit him to rmitate the viitues o! his father, the 
)»rave and worthy Galdus, and ^ot to suffer sucn acts 
isf cruelty and oppression to be committed as vrere 
daily done by his authority. But he, instead of tak* 
ing their advice^ commanded them tq prison- The 
|>eop]e being intormed of this act of arbitrary power,^ 
aasembled and killed tlieir king; and all h|s (avor* 
itca- • '^ • 

Mogallusior Mogaldus, the gfandson of the no«^ 
l^teGaldusby his daughter, succeeded Liictapi|j» -sr- 
In the beginning of his reign he reformed aft the 
abuses that his subjccis^ complained of ; and^iavinj^ 
^ejttlcd all tliin^^s in good orders he r^ased an army 
U> oppose the Romans, vho had made several ^n<«> 
cUrsions lipoh bis dominions. In a pitched {mttter 
be gave the Romans a signal overthrQW. The Eifn- 
peror Hadrian hchf^ informed of this, sent over Jii- 
liui S.everus "t6 oppose Mogaldu^. Butkeb^hi^ 
suddenlj recatledi on account of some insurrection 
in Syria, the emperor himself was obliged to cmner 
over n^ith an army ; and he fwing; a greiAter lover oC 
peace than trar, desired rather tai*6tsdh the bounds 
of Ills tfnjnre tha^ to enlso'ge tfaeiti. When he 
oattie W Ybi^k, and found the toutitiy be jond it har* 
ra»sie4 bjr 'iriir, he i^solved to take a particular viciiir 
<^tHe^evisfa^ot), and tharehed his army to thei fi<» 
if^ tfi^; #heiebelhjg:lhfortned by the old soldiefa 
^t^^l^^Ti'bd Agrkblai of the great difficulty he 
#b^fliiftVe In cdiliJueiiiiiK tlHslBy^edbnaafylie buik 
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tywone, tiKteodiog eighty milea in l^nef h, i|i|d l^ U 
f|(clUf}ed the %;c^# ;^4 fiat (rofii |ii« provipf «|l 

Britiaris, ' ^ 

gtis, a native of Ireland, urat t1i« finit, king ^ Sco|« 

•*«Wf HfcmMie bcuroft^Q ofo^r jSt^Tioifv Jf^fnW 
my¥^fi I9l^ly fleMed C<^llf tM^ hS^ p{ .t^e |ki. 
louft <Hi Ui<> ijen*$ of Oii^mer Dc^ iH igmMm 

W4 ^Wteni |?Mt» 4fcf S^^tinQd were ^1^4 CpU» pr 
Hylf, irb«pb fi^Bie ite bib«bi|0ii»|a q( 1^9 B^^i^ ^ 
t«(aiii m i|i0 Hjgtikm4 4w^f f 
^ /billet VI. iiiKC««4f 4 m unfoftoiaite .wft^f 191 

thfe ^Dpa^4»C £ll|rli»»<l l))r tf>«i tiit^ «l ^sm«l lit. l]p 
thiupemoval of the u^urt) trade was for a time ciieek'^ 
9d, agrlci»llt)r« 9kf^g)^t^» tM llw pt^}^ IIP Wrerw 
^hH. 9u( in t^« r^Igit ^t %m9^ AojOet 17^6, , tto 

Mm f^r^Nf tlian ^nti ky A^^et^f mupni whiiciv 
wwKiHa^m ihp w^ iumdwi» iMiiMHb ^^^ %hi^ 

iitte of Qf«^ Srttm : fri^ tliift y^gd ^le Bij^^ 
ji«h kidtory U Qi^ IMi} ill? same H^ Knfil^ll^* 

'f kp folio wis^ i1^ikrk8>(o|4^ ft«9i On M^wr'« 
1T&iv«rsiii ]H[iuoqrf.^workpfl|f€^m€vrit, txiUgif^ 
4nv readen •« idea pt sonici of lb« s«.ng¥miif3r ^qr*: 
Mats wlUQh lo^k idace belw^ee^i ii|t» Mnv^ no^wib 
imw, ai^ ipv A c^otorr imstt li^H^y iitui^il 

. M^rgik^t w«?i ^in J»feM w4 in afpreiji^ covu*t**t. 
lection and anarchiy distracted the kihgdom. J^ci^ 

Aa^ver sat p« 1^0 E^iSUsh tHrpne, wsi$ ^^Uu:ioa& 
o(^4bg Scoliaftd to |(ie.domimqfi9 of hi* ^ri^wo. 

Up V^fd tp the «wrt of Bom^ 4p ^u^ion^ a 
marriftge totweei^ hia eon ^d l^is gmnd i^iece, ^a 
hfttifiK vmd< tte <«ii»^nt ¥ ^|:dq» J^ i^mg^fi 
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IvitH tbeBcoukh nobles to oblaifi'thetr concurritiea^ 
ixttyHbling served to ftfvor hn Ticws> when one fn* 
McvcDt rcfidered his weQ eoocened pliin entit^ly 
fbortive. " . 

' 'The cRiM lielicn^d owth^ltessage from Non#*)rt 
^B bnrtiglit ett ehore^ip^-^Orknexy ttnd there Isni* 
I^KeAiind Idled. 

* The eons^erriatioti of the 8ct>t» can l>e more ett«i<' . 
)jriiniti0iied thttH H^iieribedt they saw firftiefere^ 
Aeni ttit lifthafipy pl^ospectt>fa'dis0iitedsttccei»^ 
rfto, irar wfthCngfand and Intes^e dlscotdt Tte 
inarehjr «ileiidlfi|p an'itiMrfeignufti tMttei^d iAhs e1t>^ 
^eticy pf£sstng» ; it iras evident, that if the d^itei6« 
'Was left to the didtnants, ^le siTerd litbiie «Mt ^de^ 
tlH'jhineiftedtspflte. Iif ^der, tbtr^ore/ to avoid 
the tm^rtes of a eii^irar/ Edwurd #as cholera nii^* 
]^l^, lAd both paftios af^eed to aequlesenda hll'ds^ 
> erec* •,-.:.•. •:.•■•.-.■•" 

llieehitfiMrtatHerih^ obtf "compefi^flt^ tile 
erowir wefe SHice aiid tkSwHi the de^ceildasils tsf 
llavM, eirt of HMfingdoli, Irho was Iwotfat^ to the 
i^o kingst MsJcimam William* Srtu^ewas ^be 
sratdion, aM Bidtdltbe grottl-gi^nd^n idf DaricL 
Bttt'Bfttce w»i d^lG^ded of tbeyouiiger, imd Aft» 
llol of the elder sister. Both had coitslderaibie j>ro« 
peltjrin Ebgliii^ aitd eaeh hud his adheiientsia 
Heotland: fSdwi^^arrfitig a graatanny a«lvaii6ed 
tothefrontiarst YiMtherbe invited the imM^ »nll 

conferences bf infarmlhg them tiarhe vm& e^m^U^ 
il^termine tlie right among the competitors to the 
clhb'sni, nocin virtue of the referencfe made to him, 
btit In Itttalltyof utipertori and tiege lord^of th* 
reajm. ''■ '■''■'' --^ • '■ 

He then prodtited Ms proofii cf this iupietiotitf r 
and required ^f them an aiiktiowledgni^iit t^f ft.««-* 
Th« 6tottish depnties, astonished at so new a pre* 
lenlHon) answered only by their silone^. One bolder 
' than the rest, at htst repH^d*-'*'^ thaiy conteming Ihio 
lk)9f<iai«tipre|g|£iey; no det^rminatloii conld be mad^ 
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iHUBe ^ Aroi»e tIkonU he rmcmL" ^ Hf lidtf TA^' 
Wardi vrhmt etowh I wcari^ said llie monareii witfi 
steivi imfpatieiicet 

«* 1 iiiU Woakmte wf jint r^Mfi or »oriA ill the &tteo;A:*' 

A| tHeir request lie framed tbtpi a delqr UU tf^« 
tnorrowy in order th»t thcf night deliberate. Ne^t 
day the deputies declined giving znj answer to a 
question ynkh coiiid onlf be decided hj liie whole 
c^mmmMXy» In conscqueuce of this remonstrance 
^Edward gaire them a further delay of three weeks* 
for takini; the sense of their constituents^ On the 
second of June fottewinf^ the assembly resmncd- 
;.their session; 

BoUert Brace w^sfim to acknowledge the sxtpc* 
rlprit^r ef Edwardf in which he was followed by «}l 
^e (competitors, ftsrnet, on the psirt of Edwar^- 
protested^lhat although now the acknowledged ]oi*d 

Sramonnt of Scotland, he did not finally rennqiiish 
9 right to the immediate sovereignty of that king* 
dom. One bundled tind four cotntnisuoners wero 
i>onaini^cd Ui e^camine the several claims againil 
^he ensuing year. , 

'-^ Meanwhile^ Edward den^nded pos^esslc^ of att 
the fortresses^ which were shamefully given ti^(# 
^iin ; and to crown their disgrace, the prelates aii# 
. battens present swore fealty to the king of Engkoid f 
trnd tlie like oath was required of those wtowere 
^s^bsent^ / 

The ^onunissioners, upon exantiiiation, «ivetiH^ 
verdict in &v6r of BaTiol, who was crowned aecord^* 
rnj^ly, ard did homage to Kdward; but this r^ra| 
Vassal ^m- not to hc^d the aceptre long, £dw^ 
pretended t6 rule in Scotland over king and subject 
by English laws. Baliol remonstrated. EdwaHl 
isKiiiitmbned hint to the bar ef his irtbunidasapTi* 
i^te berson^ Balicd, though a prince of gentle dfs*» 
posmon, rciYirned into .Scotland, provoked at thit 
t»s4ge) and resolvecl at aU haauirds to vindicate hli 
liberty : with thia view, ht conclCKled a secret treatf 
w|jtH#ra»<?^fc Ti^ niite of tiiai king wna^fiv^li « 
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l^ftged to c.s&isi cii«li plher ftgMQH Edvank t 

alrueenitb EflWMid^ a^d kli tte S^^otsio^^baar lb4^ 
bcunt.Q^ Uk: Eoglisb ftrmument hf aea uid kiwl« 

The ^r conimeocetlbjr on ioyasiDa of EnglMid. . 
*the Uii|^las)4^i« riivagea all the CQuiiUy »& £0* a»- 
CatUile^io which thej laid sieg^. £dvar4 alteckcd " 
Berwick^: he U>^n^ it well garriaoned and de£f;iidedw 
We«ce told thai io a aaliir the garrison burni eigh«^ 
teen (^ }iis »hipa»and pu^the ere%rs ta the %word.-« 
But Edward'a land army wcse at the gatea ; ,thef'. 
aaaauitiedf took» and sacked the towDi BMiaacreiaS 
its inhabitaots vhhoitt distittctioti» 

jgtalad with »ucce&a» Edward dispatqhed «a arn^ 
«k»ajlist Dunbar. The Scdta hatitened^la its fe]ie% 
aTata! battle \r^ fought> in nrhicb the Scotjs letik 
IjO^O men. Dunbar ^vas taken.. Its fail waa^ &l* 
t9«ef| bytlmt of Bosburgh. Edbburgh and Sierlidi^, 
/:>pened their agates to the enemy $ and ia a shosa^ 
tvp;M:^$4dl the ^oiUbcrn j^viviM Were aubduecU 

SiiU) Jiowevcr» inight a'vaiiant prince have Son^A 
jj^smircet : but the feeble and timed fiali^^ A^ 
l^9^vr\A bis own s«b|ectS9 overawed by t^ En*^ 
glitihthaatei^d to make ids submiaalont i^d saadaat 
jK4enm and irrevocable Eeaignation of hia c^vn inm 
ip thejband^ of Edward, He was carried prkonev 
14» Englandi and comoiitted to the tower* £ai|. 
Warrene was leftgovern^c of Scotland 2 the other 
ofl&cers were all entrusted to EngkMid. 
• Amoiig the barbaroiiaexpedUnta devised to hiMi^ 
^e and i^ednce Scotland tvt every -was that of d«*» 
^u^yingt or carrying ai^ every record* eveiQr w#-i 
MsiieDt otnatksalbiatoiy oroaidoiHd iad e pmda ac ^^ 
Robert Brace Ittd contnbiited to the overthaow et 
pallid) in hefea ofadvMnciag.hia own pctfemcnib 
V^benhe hnmUy naentioned his dauna to Edwi^df 
« Wbat^'* said the king iohim« *« have we^ioibing 
flae ^dobntto «onc|i»eakingd<ma^fidr yon P. Thar 
%i«|l{a#Q«l^e9S 99 itm)$,Sf>rJh»iin4p iCtfc^ 
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Knioiittl mM w wttl i W yart tteinfftaic^ of f«aoi]F* 

iiiiolemiit#tartitt8c««% wtolM^iriiii Un^mmoi^ 
iBi^Biiet)C0 ft f oke to«i»UGlH lh>m tto w r fc ril: p«ri^' 
0d of their mMwdif « ibejr iMrf^ ^e«« WftceuMPmed.^ 
WaneM twMag imo. Ewriiwa) otf acMMC «f hii' 
Ud 4Ka»e of Jiciwif foil me aiinifristnitioA kmio' 
IhhmIs of OitMttlqr, iflm w» nfipoiikiMl joo^kiy of 
Seottaiidf im4 CffpingliiHy «lia i/M tho oSco o# 
troMPr or>. .WMi tlicwrtiieTO s^itMMed otmnlliiil^ 
Itoyloreetotrottre tlick'fnaeeamottsoMli^ . 

At thift dinresting^ ptriod ( IMi) ar«9irtf imo lit^ 
10^ ft dsmtereitcd |i8tilot, fa^^ tfie |iM 
Ifeoi W»lkci, wbmm ttAgmmniouii Mirt ooofA m? 
hvigtr bffook to sio liit^ couoery loin b)r &ctl0M».€k« 
oemd ^ mdaithi indo^ye«fto4 by teeigiMft^ii*^ 
BolMiit» ac4svo .it»d toovo, te steyt fort^ to v^mtdm 
lbeirt«Bdo di Jibony Mdev Mt i>aiiM«« 

Tiio Histfe of )iis^ bittltk loil m lint of fai»ao«* 
lions : the rapuiitf of his %'icioiiwsy otid the he^mea^* 
%piotim oxploksy hMTo^dteivdetod (ho eliMMiology 
fli Mai llistory^ ' ifapyfof liis nohi» sr»gtloot insw» 
no doubt), perfarmed befote bk repuiatif»i fuuod oc% 
OfSStO thio lEBRBliS of it* cottotrf. ^ 

In Itfoy 199? liovMMle »bold alMapto twrprii^ 
fhtac9^^ iliB Bn^Ush jocttitlftiyv «hr»^ bedding m. 
mm, aft teomu OnMnbyv inM^ difiail^, osc«fo4 
to Eneland. Ho yn» iooo ftuMowed tyf oa^thtt 0§U 
coft of £dwirdt BOttittt Widlttco otidbi* ooieA, trhli, 
li»iirtgiilib)ng^«pidity»booiMBio atfosldw of LMleflQ 
19iKM)t0^Forl|rf:8nMi, milioo«wei t fcc t q mlo 
of Dorotter^ ivckoned im{irogif«bieY Ht^^^fn^ % 
9iMtA jgmimmt sn* A fcmteoi lnjnyoti on tro 
H^ <llio SagtiaiH WMi^ itandoftid' to ^to ptuhM 



Emt^ mtm- wm i fifi i u iiJs d to ilio gloqp of tiii 
ttMt»tad«dtbefi«Wkot,ofhbfBllo«!a^ til^iftlMl 
bo f0ss4 hixiAirKat ihi^teod ^ o tittiM|ott9 «rm]r< 
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at the bandi of EihMi4f wlio w^MiId ire«t.ttiem us 
rebeUmift •ttbfecU) Hie^ Scots vcfe timbered des^- 
rale, loidt bjr fieieeftshyy fofced to the cmet eii;pedi<- 
ent^ ptM^gr Ui^ tfa€ vw»d etsqr &igMit»ati tbftt 

cvdered the «ttf 1 of Sttrrefto sopprens thbdatitig^ 
iiHDtfrcetibMu M aimf of fertjr thMsaifdr led on 
^lord ilenfjr Pert|F, nutrebc^ agianst Wallajee;i«i» 
^ii«f Smiad ^Ubii adY«iitac;eM«fy jposicd near Irwiti. ■■ 
' Btttihe it9kimf and dtfieontest of #ie nol^kt 
niined thek ^nmt ; tbef ««# vhh envy' the gt(»r«^v 
tng t^ptttatiAQmidaJUthorhfofa private getitleinsm; 
emitaiim ind irrvsoliition etistied : In shorti the 
fnoileinit)K»t nukle thdo* ftabmifiston s^ndditainctd. 
^cif'pardoir Itom Edward's of&eets. Wsd{sK;e isSkA 
fik ythftil l)aiid scomfitily' rdiised to folloiv Hs fic^ 
kleiasa^hitei, dedaring they vroiddtiever lay down 
tlieir ansia Uil the conotiy vraa restored to fibertjr. 
mid independeoee* They even Itarrflaaied the rear 
oftheBttg&harmf^^faHtwere teptihed vritb the 
!oas of a thousand men. 

" SpllnflHaanntedaiMi tmaiAdnedy Wallaeoretreat* 
ed »t>nhward% flterrhe w9A joined by ntw ><^e-^ 
yenia. : - .- ■ / .■ '. . 

When Warrene itdiwn<^t&1Siii1Hi«9 he tcmsA 
WaUa^ee encamped In excellent ^orderdn th^ o{qK>- 
^te banh of the Forth. Willing to t^ %pin Jth^ 
tame ans'of negoclaifkAi, heienttwoftiari to Wid* 
face t» offercon^ions of peacer ' .. 

** Oo,'^ said Wallace, « tclt yoor nsaafc^r^ we cfetasp 
not^r^ td titat, bnt'tortkssm onr rights* and to s«t 
itodand free ; let them;«dvanee, thej; wSl £nd JiOi 
|«-epared.'^ 

Im&^satut Ab dcfiasit^ef Ci^spinghMny at lihe 
headorhis ioreest prepared to orofs the nver;jby ft 
wooden Widge that was laid over It. Wallace i/km* 
if ltd down htiitroops; said advimc^d to iW6et.thMi i 
liot <^1ialf ^ army had {osaedi he MtnetM^ them 
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Ikttore thqr coiitd ferm ; put them t4 rbuti aod ob** 
tained a compete victorjr. 

' Tilts success meriied to Wallace the ritle of 
Guardian i but be still acknowledged the captive 
UngBatiidv Famine, the unaroidable consequen- 
ees of so long a ciirii war, jiow threatened Scotland; 
Wallace lecf bia troops into England, in order to 
subsist at the cxpenceofthe enemjr ; and having 
met mtb no oj^^ositiont returned in trtmiph, loadeS 
vrith booty. 

This was to be the laat of Wallace's aoccessful 
cntcrpriaca. 

iiing KdlKard reioTB^id from France, and marched; 
into Scotland at the head of seventy thousand men* 
Ifotbing conld save the Scots but an entire UnnNi 
timong themWWes. The de Yatioti of Wallace was 
Btlll lui object of envy to the nobles. Sensible of 
their discontcfnt, the patriotic hero tolunlarilr re-' 
signed his anthoritf. / ^ ^ 

The chief eomnc^and noir devolved on th^ Atew* 
ard of Scotland and the ciirojn of Badenock* Wal*' 
lace only i^etidned ofte cor^ that refiised.to fight 
tmder iiny other leaden Xk^ English army came 
up with them near Piakirk. 
' The ScottiA bowmen wc^ro toon driiren off^ the 
fieldby the English archers^ who surpassed thoio 
of oiher na^ns^ The pikemen, cooped up In their 
entrenchmenlst were so galled by the: arrows, that 
they were thrown into disiMYler ; in short, the whol» 
Scottish army vf^ broken and dispersed with great 
slaughter. Wallace'l nuiiUfff skill and preaence 
of mind oiabled him to koep bis Q'oops entire, andi 
retreating behind the Carro^t. bomi^c^id in safety 
ulong its bank& 

Young Brncc, d>en eeryinp^in Uie Bngfish armf » 
desired a ccm&resce with htm from the opposite 
side of the river. He repras^nied to him the foU^ 
of continuing so bloody and fruitless a contest urith i| 
powerful monarch, and endeavoured to bend the in^ 
&xible spirit of Wallace to tubmiBiuao» iiainuadng!: 
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dint miQaihi fraiiMnUtiaii ^old froili]^ himiP iM» 
tlhtieiD arms. 

The hero dl^clftim^d anj. ainbUioui ucwa^ \mt 
jffpvoached Bruce for hit degeneracy^ »nd indolenaQ*: 
«* Tq yoU," wd he> " arc 6win^ the mi^reripa if 
jQHr.ccmnlry* ToUleft her overwhelmed witii woeti. 
9^ .1 uK)denook. the eause jou betrayed t a caujiifc 
llhicb I shall inabts^n «b Igng as I brttalbe ; vhltii 
loiiliire with lxpc>^tt&ft 9^4 CQUrt the <^baii)S o{» 

Tbei« seatimantft stink M^jf IqId thi mi^d of 
Ai*Ute, and at ta&t produced that heroUi^ whilth.^ 
made him a worthy s^^c^fsor vi WaHacr^ iA'ffc0 
4eliverafice of hia country. 
'.' After this we find po tra^e of WsdHa^e }0»$c«|f 
Ifilh hi$tbri2Mi|s for two yttm^ Some fffeleiid that h^ 
feht oVcr Vi Frant^e ^ others^ tba^ b/^ ftttil tin^iiel, 
Mkhb^l; tU biU»; be t)mt aftitiaiqr, t^^K^d^ witk 
:0iuch adof completed at last' the conquest oTSpot* 
Imd^ i»sthoiKt V^ingabl^ tes«^e or subfU|« the fa* 
trlodt: knight. 

Pj»sppw)tAd in 8^ hift s€)i«l«f 9 fer |li«t ^KHffoiie, i 
l)e ^id n^t disdaia tP MQop t<i ti«a^hi&«S^n4|ir WU?* 
ikmiwas basely betrayed by l^^a^ipr ia mh<m b0 
ifi|sted> find iras Hn% in chains to I^oiMioo i her^^u^ 
ifas ti^d as a f^bel i^gainst a soT^reign wh^ap W 
bftd Pf^tsr ai^toawled^fdy ai>d whoif^ po«r«r wa« 
S^U{ldcd ^ tyranDy ai)d it^M«tice« AU IbU sb4 
moi^ was uvt^d ^f Wallact m hU de&flMRe i his n^ 
^mstr«i>«^t Here ^r€^a?d<»dt mA b# waK ^<^ 
demnf d to attffcr ih^ dkMiih of a tralm> whkih 8<i«- ^ 
teiice wall put io ekf PuUoi^, t0 ib^ indelUde dug^aca 
o| Ed wwd's inamaty< ITiU wai th^< m^worthy &m 
m a hero who> tlirougk a course of matQT year?, had 
wUb «iB«WJ«onduct, bitr^pidUy) mi perseverance, 
def^()d^ the liberies of his nativa counl^y ag^il^ . 
l^ubiic «nd oppressive enemy. 

We havf be^n more particpUn* i» tUe Ifiiaxotf af 
this cemarkabla tbaimtdrf than aUr UmHa wouhUi^ , 
iB»l o|in pnetid. • 
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A ptHon of no ie» iUttstriou^ b^ty oow elafaak 
#ttr attention. Robert Bruce^ the l*estorer of th« 
Scotthh throne, and father of a new race of kiftg^^ 
^as the grandson of 'the Competitor for the ci-oHm. 
He was in the bloom of life, wheh he resolved to 
i{uit E4ward'8 totrrt to make good his family*^ 
#!aims. Bis motions vere watched with a jealous 
eye ^ yet lie contrived to escape) and to join th6 
9cot6 x^atriots at iLochmabeh. 

Among these was Citmynt a man of great poWeiv 
%\it in whom Bruee could put no trust Historians 
4loiiot agree dS to the causes of this difference : but 
the first act of Bruce was to murder Cumyoji which 
he did in a church at DUmlriesy by stabbing him 
with a dagger* This violation of the sanctuary, ana 
at least olthe forms of justice^ Wal whataflerwardi 
#rew down op hig head the anathemas of tlie church. 
Obfigcd now to haye ^course to arms, he hastened 
lo collect what forces he couldf attacked the £n( 
gHshf who were unprepared^ and halving got post 
session of several castles^ he Was soletnnly crowned 
atBcooe. 

King Edward lost QO time to cheakthis new ifi* 
surrection. He dispatched immediateljr Aymer dd 
Valence into &c6tland> iiir ho falling in wuh Bruce at 
Mithven, attacked himt ^d, notwithstanding a mosi; 
vigorous resistance^ totally defeated the ScottisW 
arxny. 

Bruce fied> almost unattended^ to the western 
. islest where he Wandered about for some time in 
great distress. 

Opportunely (br his Caiisej, Edward died on Jut 
Wa]r ttt Scotland, whither he was again conducting il^ 
numerous army. Thus delivered from a powemlt 
enemy, Brucc*& party daily increased. He wa# 
Soon master of the western highlandsi and after a 
continued train olT successt forced Edward 11. to a. 
truce. 

Oh the renewal of the War, Edward marched into 
Scotland with aa atiny so powerful^ that Bruce foUnd 
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it prudent to retire to the moun^as^ The Eag^sb. 
Avere, faoweVcr^ obliged \o retreat, partly for want 
of pravisionS) and partly on account of discontents 
at home. The year following, Edward assembled 
his whole forces, amptinting, say the Scottish histo* 
riaiis, to one hundred thousand men. 

Roberfs army did not exceed thirty thousand 
men; hut they were men of tried valour. He en- 
cHmpcd beside a rivulet, called Bannbck-hurn, ne^ 
Stirling. 

The castle heing in the hands of the English, had 
been long bcsiieged by the Scots. Edward was de- 
termined to relieve it. He arrived in sight i» the 
evening, and immediately an engagement took place 
lietwcen the two bodies of cavalry. 

In this action Robert encountered Henry de tto«^ 
hun, and with one stroke of his battle-axe cleft his 
adversary to the ehine. FrOm this favorable event» 
ihe Scots prognosticated a happy issue to the battle 
•f the en^uingday. All night Uve troops rested on 
their arms. About dawn the English advanced to 
Ihe attack, the earl of Gloucester led the van, anil 
impetuously rushed on the foe : the cavtilry which' 
he comma^ed, fell among covered pits which 
Bruce had prepared, and were put into diiorder* 
Gloucester hinitelf was overthrown and slain. Rati^ 
dolph on the left wing of tlie Scots, and Douglass 
and Walter Stewart in the centre, soon brought intb 
action the corps under their command. 

The English archers greatly overmatched the 
fleets. But five hundred Tight horsemen, detached 
tinder Sir Robert Keith, armed with battle-uxes; 
dispersed or hewed them to pieces. All this Avl^le. 
i great part of the English forces were prevented 
by the disadvantages of the ground, from sharing W 
the engageihent- Bruce, with the Scottish reserver 
now appeared in the front otthe battle, and at the/ 
ftame motnent the English beheld on the hetghta' 
'Wlksx they took to he a ircih reinforcemem arriving 
in tke uid of the Scot*. Th^se were the attendants. 
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it the camp, irbom Bruce had ordered to appear in 
battle array, with colours flying. Panic -struck at 
the sight, the English gave way, and soon betook 
themselves to flight The Scots pursued and made 
a great slaughter. K.ing Edward with difficulty 
escaped to Dunbar ; but the flower of hiar nobility 
fell on that day, and the libertf of Scodand tri- 
umphed. 

This memorable day did not however restore 
peace : condnual inroads were made on England, 
^d even an attempt on Ireland^ by.the warlike fol- 
lowers of Bruce. 

But first a parliament ws» convened at Ayri 
where the rights «of that hero to the crown were 
fully acknowledged, and the successioa estabtished. 
The princess Margery, .presuooplive heir ef Ro- 
bcit, was «ven in loarriage to Waker Stewart '; and 
their son Robert was afterwards king, and the first 
of the Stewart race. 

E4ward Bruce, chosen chief of the expedition, 
into Ireland, was received as king by the Irish. Re- 
Inforced repeatedly by his brother, he had pene- 
trated to the walls of Dublin \ famine alone com- 
pelled him to retreat, and to risk his all on the fato 
•^f one day ; he fell a victim to his ardent valour, 
9ikA was found among the dead at the battle of Duji- 

dalk* 

Hostilities were still carried on between tfie Scots 
and English with unremitting ardour. The pope 
thought himself called upon to put a stop to the effu- 
«ion of human blood •- he therefore proclaimed a 
truce, A. D. 131«f but his proclamation Was not at- 
'tended to» . " , 

Nor was any truce attended to dll 1323; Then ^ 
thfc papal legates were admitted into Sc6tland,whcro ' 
they pronounced sentence of excommunication 
iffinunst Bruce and the Scots. ... ,1. 

Ihe barons justified their defence of their hber^ 
tiesi their remonstrance hi^ its effect at Rome.~ 
. 1 ■ 
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Tiie holy fkther felt tliat Edward had great share 6t 
the blame in the calamities of the war. 

. It was howevei\agsdn renewed, and the truce of 
thirteen years was uot concluded till after twacam- 
migns more. Durmgthis suspiension of (ioscijities, 
Robert obtsuned absolution fram the sehtenc^ of ex*- 
communicatio% and crushed a conspiracy at home : 
but on the depositioin of king Edward, he renewed 
the war, wrested at . length from England a solemn 
renunciation of all claims on Scotland, and/secured 
% peace. by marrying his son David to Han, sister of 
Edward III. 

Tbus ended tbe^orious conflict of Bobert Briice 
for the independence of liis crown, after a reign oJf^ 
tl^enty-four yeju-s. 

i^conetMe viexo qf the principal tQvm^j rwer^j and 
moMt ancient JamiiieSjin nil the Mr^9 ^r counties 
' in Scotland. 

The shire of Merse— iprincipal towns, Dunse and 
Lauder: rirers, the Tweed, Whltter, and Ednem, 
The most ancient families are, the Humes, Goe-- 
dons, SpoUwo©ds, and Wcdderbttrns. 

Bozburghrshire.— tewns, Zedburg, Kelso, and 
Melross: rivers, Tweed, Tcviot, Zed, and Eal : an«» 
cieiit families, Douglasses, Scotts, ^ddtes, EUliots? 
and Turhbulls, 

Dumfries.-.«^owns, Dutnfries and Annan : ^ most ' 
imcient familiest Maxwells, Grades and Hunters; 
^iivers^^feth and Loch'ar. This country abounds with 
excellent timber, particularly the wood of Drumlar 
«Mck, of good oak, &c. 

Wigton,' or Galloway-shire.— chief towns arc, 
l^rlecudbright and Wigton. This country is wa- ' 
tered by five rivers, the Ne, Dee, Ken, Cree, and 
Leffee. The niost. ancient families here are, the 
Mvcwells^ Armstrongs, QJendennings, Irvins, 
fieHs, Christies^ Johnstons, Mackees, McDonalds, - 
9ad Brpdies. 

Kyle, or Ayr-shlrc.— The "principal town in this ^ 
county is Ayr. This town is fa^nous for its antiqid» 
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tfe$ it is thought to be the same irhich Ptolomx 
calls Vidogora. 7he most ancient families here 
^e> the Campbells^ Hyslops, Cunninghams, Walla- 
cesi Danbars, and Murdochs. The other towns of 
dote here are^ Irwin and Largis. The latter is fin 
dious for the total defeat of the Norwegians b^ kin^ 
Alexander III. 

Renfrew.— Principal towns are, Renfrew, Paisley; 
Greenock, and Port G iasgow.. Most ancient fkmi' 
lies, the Stewarts, Cathcarts, Shaws, and MaXWetl$. 
llivers, telackcart, Whitecart, and Grfec. 
V Panerk, or Ciydesdate. — The princit)af towh 
here is Glasgow, situated fti lat. 55, S?, long. 4, 51, 
from liondon i a populous and elegant cHy) suxd for 
wealth and commeifce is th^ second iii the nation ^ 
It is pleasantly sitiwted on the banks of t&er €ly^. 
The moit anciknt &miUe» ui this coti^try are, the 
Douglasses, Buchanans, Thomsons) Ramsay s^ 9tid 
fiunters. Prbcipal river, the Clyde, which is nav^ 
gable from Glasgow to the ocean« ' 

JDuhbanoB.— The principal town in this county 
isDunbartom The inpst ancient families are the 
Campbells, Napiers, Hamiltons, Newlands, and 
Buchanans. In this county the (iunous poet, histo* 
rian, and wit, George Buchanan^ was born. The 
fbwn of Kilpatrick here, is famous for being tho 
birth place of St. Patrick, arch-bishop of Armagh^ 
. and the apostle of the Irish nation. 

Linlithgow, or West-Lothian.— The principj^ 
town is Linlithgow. The most ancient families are, 
the Hamiltons, Hays, Seatons, Scott& and Douglas^ 
ses. 

Stiriing — ^The principal city here, is Stiiliiig. 
The principal rivers are, the Forth, ATon, fcarroii,* 
and Bannockbum. The most ancient iaixnlies arer, 
the Livbgstons, Hruces, Mucrrays, Gardners, Stir-' 
Ungs, Mkd Grahams. 

Clackmanan shire.-^The principal town Clack-', 
manan, 

Theshire of Pife..~The principal town here, is 
Saint Andre^rs, so called from the rcflicts of rhe 
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9ipo%%}t 8t. AiidfeVf vfhei&e Vofies.fire said to have 
llecn brought hither from Patros in Pelc^ne&cis, in 
the year 368. The ether towns here are Cooper^ 
JDunfermHnei Kinross, Kinghorn, and Innerkeith- 
Siig , The principal rirers here are Bden and Le- 
vin. The most aneient &milie8 here are the Ers- 
lineS) Kilmarnocks, Lyons, Sincldrs^Clibspns, 6ap» 
e)ays«BopeSf Forbes$es» Woods^ CoItiIb, Brudes, 
a»d Lindsays. , ^ 

Perth.-^The pirinc^)a] town here is Perth, plea- 
santly situated on the bank;8 of the river.Tay. Dun* 
keld^ aBother town in this county, is tbclught t« 
^Te heen the principal seat of the ancient Caledo- 
nians. Scoon, in this county also, is the place where 
the kings of Scotland were crowned. The.-pfihcipaji, 
iSyers herd are, Tay, Allan, £arn» The most .an^ 
cient fiunilies are theXampbeUs, Ruthvens, Blair% 
$tuarts, and Drummonds. 

Angus-shire, or Fairfax.-*The principal towns 
here are, Dundee, ^Brechin, and Forfax. lire most 
aiKdent fasttlies, Uie Erskines, Kings, MauU; Grs^Sj 
pgilvies, and Hunters. 

Ikferns, ©r Kkicardin.— The principal towns are. 
!!$;incardiji andStonhive. The most ancient famiUes, 
theKeitbs, Duucans, Mavors, Strahans, Bumets^ 
wd Smiths. 

Aherdeen-^re containsv:Mar, Brise, Glemnick^ 
iStrathdee, part of Bachan, 8tc. It is bounded by 
Gowry and ftfems on^ the sojjth ; ^»y Bucban on *e 
. ©Orth ; Perth and Inverness-shire on the west, and 
the German ocean on the east* The thief towns 
are New and Old Aberdeen ; the new town, in point 
of trade, populati(X)^and elegance, is justly deemed 
the third town in Scotland' In each of these towns 
h a well endowed seminary, the one called King'» 
cplleffC,and the other Mareschal college ; both are 
called the University of Aberdeen. Many gentle- 
men emiDjen^t for litermry and scientific aUlities,^ 
have been educated at this university. Amolig 
ethers migji( be mentioned, Doctors Kemp and 
Wilsou, »jid James Hardie, A. M. tho two for-^ 
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mathenutici ^nd toguage^, in Columbia CoL* 
Ugi^ in tlur city of New-Yorkiand tbelaxt^raur 
tbor of several* useful publicationa. The principal 
rivers in AboiKleenahire are the Dee or Dodj tvtr 
oi the richest rivers in Britain for salmon. 

Aberdeen*ahire abounds with all the necessaries 
^f ii£s i the roounUiiKxus part of it affords good tim« 
ber and pasturage, and the level part excellent 
wheat and other small grains. The most ancient 
fiuniUes here are the Gordonsr £rskines» Hays^ 
KeJithSyO^UyiesjSeatonByand Abercrombies. 
^ The shire of Inverness fictfmerly contained all the 
^^o«imry from the Xiochleven to the Orkney blands ^ 
it comprehends, at presentr Lochabar, JBadenocl^- 
^icatiispef, Strathericjc, Stvathglass, and Glenmor- 
il^on. It is bounded by the Bras of Mar and Athol 
on the south ; by Argylo-shire on the vest ; by 
Ross and Murray Fktfa on the north* The lengtlK 
of it from Invetnesa to In^erloky is 50 miles. Ptii^ 
cipal town is Inverness, which is siiuatcd on the 
aouth ude of the river Ness, and has a commodiouA 
karbour. There. was formerly ^ strong castle heroy 
wherein the. kings of Scotland resided. The most 
ai^cient families here are the Mackenzjes, I'Vasers,^ 
Mackihtoshe% Macdpnald^ Grants^ M'i.eod^ 
)!d'Pherspns, and Camerons. / . 

Bamfrshii^e-^^The pruu:ipal towns In thjb ^hire 
are, Bamf, Cullen^ Prazerburg, and ^khV Tl^ 
jnost ancient families' h^ce are tho Ciui^»ings»t»qp- 
4ons, and Abercrombie^ There ia a cave |n .t)>|s 
eountry, where the water tttat dro^s feoon it turqa 
]p3to stone^as sQon as it reaches the ground. 

Murray -shire, .or Neame-^p^The principal tpvns. 
^ereare, Elginy Foress, Nearne, and Qrommertie. 
7he largest rivers are thoSpey, STearne, and tixh 

. •^ThoFrasers em%Mlsd iMtib^r Imil ^mm> 

4 * ■ -^ 
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4orn ; the fits! mentioned is tbe most rapid tirer Itr . 
iBurope. ' The most ancient fse^milies hei'e are, th^ 
Brodies, M^Intoshesy Rosesi Dunbarsy Grants, StG<^ 
arts, Pras^rsy a^d M^ILensies. * 

Argyie-shire is bounded on the north bjr Locha^ 
"^ ^er ; on tbe east by lienor ; on fee west by the' 
ocean ; and tlie firth of CFyde on the sonth. The 
principal towns in Argyle-shire are Inverary, Dun-' 
staffna^e, a^d Cambletown. Thejre are a number of 
rivers and lakes in thb county ; the principal lake 
h Locbfiney which b about sixtf miles in length and' 
four in breadth : this loch is famous for the great 
quantity of excellent herring which are caught in^. 
Lochow is a fresh water loch, twenty-four miles 
long and one broad^ in it there are twelve islands; 
and from this loch the femily of Argyle had theiir 
ancient tide of Lairds of Lochow^ The most an- 
cient families in this sMre ard the Campbells, La* 
monds, • Macdonalds, MacDougals, Maclntyrest 
MacQueens, M^cEuens and MacFarlanes. 

Sutherland. shire.— Chief town here is Dornock.' 
Dunrobin castle, the principal seat of the earl of 
Sutherland, is situated in this country, upon a nwte 
near the sea. The most ancient &miUes here are^ 
the Sutherlands, Mackays, Gordons, Glanduns or 
Gunns, Murrays, and Grays. This ccunty iii gene- 
ral is fruitful in com and pasturage ; and abounds 
mth fish, fowl, sheep, black catt}e> and deer. The 
tallies arc very pleasant and weHf inhabited ; and 
f»hat proves the climate and soil to be much better 
than could be ekpected, from its northerly ^tua* 
tion, is, that sdf ron grows very well here and co^ea 
to maturit^r* Here arc many commodious harbours 
• for exportmg the commodities of the county, which 
are com, salt, salmon, beef, wooh hides, butter^ 
eheese, tallow &c* All that tract of land lying be- 
twccnPortnecoutfcr and Bunsbay, is called Cdth»- 
Mss. The principal towns in Caithncs are, Weik 
«nd Thurso, At Dunsbay-head in tbe north«ea8t ^ 
C^tllfiesMi the krrjt0 Orkaej. ^ 
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CHAPTER Vir. 
MASONIC ARTICJUES* 

ON MASONKY. ^ 

. Freemasonvj eomprehend^witiiin Ha circle CYCry 
brunch of useful knowledge and learningy and 
tUmps an indelible mark of preeminence on its ge« 
nuine profesBorsi which heitber chance, power, nor 
lortune can bestow. When its rulea^ are strictly 
observed, it is a sure foundation of trenquilitf > 
-amidst the various disappointihents of Hf« ; a friend 
that will not deceive, but will comfort and assist, in 
prosperity and adversity; a blessing that will re- 
main with all times, circiinistancesi and places, and 
to which recourse may be had when other earthly 
comforts sink into disgrace. ' ' 

Freemasonry gives real and intrinsic excellency 
to man, and renders him fit for the duties of society. 
It strengthens the mind against the storms of life; 
paves the way to peace, and promote^ domestic hap- 
piness. It meliorates the tempet and improves the 
understanding. It is company in solitude, and gives 
vivacity, variety, and energy to social conversation. 
In youth, it governs the passions, and employs, use- 
fully, our most active faculties; and in age, when 
sickness, imbecility, and disease, have beniim&ed[ 
the corporeal frame, and have rendered the uniqA 
of soul and body almost intolerable, it yields a fund 
of comfort and satisfaction. 

These are its general advantages ; to enumerate 



* Chiefly selected fronilb€ <^^8onic Maj 
t^A^ exc^lknt work. 
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^em separaielf would be an endless labor ; It may 

be sufficient to observe, that he who cultivates this 
mystic science, and acts agreeably tp the character 
of a freemason, ^haa nithin himself the spring and 
smpport of ev^ry social virtue ; a subject of contem« 
plation, diat eniargts the inini}^ ans^ expands all its 
powers; a theme that is iaexhaustablet ever new^ 
a^ always interesting. 



ADTA^TAGES OP MASONRY. 

From the commencement of the world, wt may 
trace the fovmdation of maaonry • Ever since sym- 
meuy began, and harmony displayed her charmSsr 
oor order has had a being. During msutif ages, and' 
in many ^fibrent^^ountries, it has fioutished. N^ 
aft, no seieace preceded it In the dark, periods or 
ai»tiqvity> when literature was in a low state, and^ 
t)!e rude manners of our foreJathers withheld from^ 
diiem that knowledge we now so ampljr sharet ma- 
■oniqr diffused its snfiuence. Thus science unveiiedt 
ana aroae^ civxHaalion took places and the progresa 
<rf knowledge and philosophy gradually dispelled^ 
the gloom of ignorance and barbariamr Govern*- 
ment beiog settled, authority waa given to laws, and 
^e assemblies of the fraternity aequired the patron^ 
s|ge of the ^reat and the good, while the tenets of 
the profession diffused unbounded utility. 

Abstracting from the pure pleasures which ari»o* 
from friendship, so wisely constituted as that whicfe 
subsists aiTiong masons, and wluch it is scarcely 
^ssible th^ ai^ circumstance or occurrence caa 
^ase, ms^aoary is a science confined to no parttcuiar- 
country, and extends over the whole .terrestrial 
globe. Wherever arts jBouriah» there it flouriahea 
too. Add to this, that by secret and inviolable signs 
^refully preserved among.tte fraternityi H bccaoiaa 
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an universal language. Hence many advantages 
are gained I The distant Chinese, thevild Arab, 
and the American savage, ivifl embrace a brother 
Briton ; and will know, that beside the common 
ties of humanitf , there is still a stronger obligation 
to indttce Itim to kind and friendly offices. The spi- 
rit of the fulminating priest will be tamed ; and a 
moral brother, tbou^gli of a different persuasion, en- 
gage his esteem : for mutual toleration in religious 
fipinionskooe of the most disitingubhing and var 
luable charai^terls^s of the craft. As all religions 
teach morality, if a brother be found to act the part 
of a truly iKweit eian, iiis private speculative opi» 
Qions are left to God and himself. Th^s througlti 
the jnfluenGe of masonry^ which is reconcilable t^ 
the best polioy, all those ()i^utes whiirh ImHtter 
life, and sour the tempers of men» are avoided ; 
while the comoMm good« the ^ener^ objiect is ^ea^ 
lously pursued. 

. From this view of our system, lis utility nmst hm 
sufficiently ohviwis. The universal principles of 
the art unite^*^ in one iudissotohle bond of affectiou^ 
men of the n^ost opfMasite tenets, of the most distaoit 
Qountrieftt and of the most contradictory opinions; 
«o that ia every naiion a mason will find a friendi 
asid in eyeiy dime a honie. 

. Such is the nature of our.institutionj that in the 
ledge, uuipn is cemented by aincere attachment, an4 
pleasure is reeipvocally communicated in the cheer* 
fttl observance of every obliging office. Virtue, thfr 
grasd ol^ect in view^-luaunoua as the meridis^ suuy 
ahines refulgent on the mind, enlivens .the heartc 
and heightens cool approbation into warm sympa- 
thy afid cardial affection. 
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MASONIC CHARACTER OF 
WASHINGTON. 

£y tht M. W. G. M. JBigehWi of Ma^achmetU^ 

Having already coi^templatcd «Tich a vfiricty of 
distinguishing features in this great and ainiaUe 
character, does it ^till admit of • addition ? t» thetct 
Tooxn in the portrait for unotlier trace of the feithfuf 
pencil, that Trill increase ha beamy ? Yes, my bre- 
thren, to U9 another and no less interesting tie w re- 
mains. Animated with a generous philanthropy, 
our deceased brother early sought admission info^ 
our ancient and honorable fraternity, at onec to ena^ 
We him to cherish i»ith advantage this heavenlf 
principle, and enlarge the sphere of its ope^wtion. 
He cultivated our art with sedulous attention, arttf 
never lost an opportunity of advancing the intereiit 
or promoting the honor oftheCn|^i Whttc comman- 
der in chief of the AmericBB revoTotl<mai7 army, he^ 
countenanced the establishment and encourago4'the- 
Uibors of a travelling lodge among the military. He 
wisely considered it as a school of urba»^y, well 
oalcuiated to disseminate those mild "virtues of the 
heart,, so ornamental to the human Crharacter, and^ 
so peculiarly useful to correct the ferocity of sol* 
diers, and alleviate the miseries of tlie war. The 
cares of this high office engrossed too much of his 
time to admit of its engaging in the duties of the 
chair r yet he found frequent opportunities to visit 
the lodge, and thought it no derogation from his dig- 
nity there to stand on a level with tho brethren. 
True to our principles on all occasions, an incident- 
once occurred which enabled hun to display theii* 
influence to his foes> A Body of Amert9an troops 
In some successful rencounter with the enemy, pos? 
i^ssed themselves, among other booty, of the jew- 
els and furniture of a British travelling lodge of ma* 
•DUh. This property wa&.directed by the Qfrnasemt* 
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d<^r iBcliief to be retuiiied under a flag of tniOfc to 
Its formet proprietors) accompanied with a infessage) 
pufportifig that the Americans did not make war 
upon institutions of benevolence. 

Of his attachment to our order in general, you my 
respected brethren, of the most worshipful grand 
lodge of this commonwealth, have had personal 
tfencwledge. His answers to your repeated addres*. 
SOS breathe throughout the spirit of brotherly love ; 
and his affectionate return of thanks for the book of 
eonstitutions which you presented fiim, and for the 
bonor, as he was pleased to consider it, which you 
did him in the dedication^ must be evidence highly 
B^tisfactory of the respectful estimation in \rhich he 
held you. The infomiauon received from our bre- 
thren) who had the happiness tq be members of th<» 
lodge^ovcr which he presided many years, and of 
which he died the master, furnishes abundant proof 
©f his persevering j&eal for the prosperity of the in- 
stitution. Constant and punctual in his attendance, 
scrupulous In his observance of the regulations of 
tJbe lodge, and: solicitous at all times to communi- 
cate light and instruction, he discharged the duties 
<rf the chair with uncommon dignity and. intelligence 
in all the mysteries of our art. Nothing can more 
liighly cpnduce to the prosperity and honor of mt- 
Mnry, than! a successful imitation of his bright ex»^ 
ample. It cannot fail of its effect upon our brethren 
in its immediate neighborhood in the south } they 
will beautify ^eir columns. And shall we be out- 
dome^ in 2eal if Placed geographically in the easty in 
a quacter of the ynion from which the nation has 
l>een accustoM^ed to learn wisdom, it should be our 
{peculiar care to diffuse light throughout the tetnple^ 
of maaonry. As it is known that we shared largely 
.in the esteem and affection of our deceased brother. 
It it easy to. perceive that our good conduct Will ix^ 
self he an encomium on his menaory. We see be* 
fore us, atno^g the sad emblems of mortality,not oa* 
lytto^MRord which in this neighborhood h€( ^w 
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be defined„a moral institution^ intended to promote 
individual and social happiness. Certain it is, thsit' 
there are mysteries pertaining to the order, which 
^re exclusively witlun the knowledge of its men^'- ' 
bers. Equally certain it is, that every Mason ought 
to enrich his mind with knowledge, not only be* 
calise it better qualifies him to discharge the du- 
ties of the character, but becausa information and 
virtue are generally to be found in the same society^ 
For these reasons it is an essential requisite, an in« 
dispensable duty, in every Freemason, to devote to 
jfche purposes of mental improvement, thoso hours 
which remain tp him after purs^uin^ the ordinary 
concerns of life. 

As our Frateirnity isjthus founded .upon morality, 
and the duties which it inculcates are faithfully 
transcribed from the laws of nature, and are equally • 
binding upon all men, it may appear questionable at 
first sight, in whjit respect its peculiar utility con^ 
sists. To accomplish any important benefit, it raiust 
indeed either inform us of ,some duties of whicl^ 
we were before ignorant, or impress then! witk 
greater force upon the mind, or super-au»d some 
weighty obligations for their (ulfiiment. If Mason- 
ry t.ffects all or either of these important ends, it is 
entitled to be ranked amon^ the benefactors of 
mankind. 

In our estimate of xhe human character, nothing 
is more difficult than to discriminate between tliosc 
principles which arise from the original percep- 
tions of the mind, and those which are deriva- 
tive and are acquired by adopting the^ ideas of 
others. For this reason, the influence of example 
and.the power of long established custom, have im* 
posed upon the world as innate virtues, those ex- 
cellencrs which are the fruits of education, reflec- 
tion and civilization. Do the writers on morality 
consult the hearts of infants and savages, where the 
feelings of nature would probably operate wuh the' 
'greatest sway, to discover the virtues of man ? Ko 
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AMBthe/ retire tatbe'shades orconteiiiptatien«-«-they 
snrve^ him in all the attitudes of character*-the 
Variations of circumstance, and the relations of so- 
ciety — and from a course of investigation, they in- 
fer his duties and hts obligations. — The sublime 
laoraiity of the Christian Religion would have long 
before vi<tited the World) if the laws of nature are to 
be found in the human heart, unmingled with those . 
black and' hostile passions which barrass society .-~ 
If some men have a natural propensity to benevo* 
]e nee, others- perhaps are under an opposite biasu 
If some are instinctively animated by the sublimest 
'virtues, others are equally degraded by the lowest 
and meanest vices. We must-not then expect that 
lirtue will rise up spontaneously in the beart^-^ 
Thinking and cultivation must cherish and mature 
^e benign tendencies of our nature. And how of- 
ten does it happen, that those who are sufficiently 
acquainted with: their obligations, and impressed 
with the necessityiof conforming to the laws of mo^ 
ral rectitude, forget theimportantonds of their be- 
ing, and in the lap of luxury, the glare of wealthy 
the blandishment of pleasure, or the insipidity pf 
indolence neglect^the great functions of humanity ^ 
Even after we have commenced a course of active 
virtue, it is essential- to roUse our slumbering facul- 
ties, and to present at every interval of relaxatioD^- 
fresh inducements to renew our efforts,- and to ex- . 
ciCe a competition in the paths of honor and ^lory. 
We thus see, that the science of human duty is not 
80 familiar as is generally imagined, that it requires 
no inconsiderable application to be enlightened and 
informed on a subject so interesting and compli« . 
cated ; and that, after we have attained the neces- 
sary knowledge, after wc have formed the most 
lively ideas of the beauties of charity and benevo- 
lence, some strong, inducements are necessary te 
carry them into action. A brief review of the car- 
dinal principles of our institution, will shew in the 
aiesjt splendid point of view> the light that Masonry 
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ieiect»«n the side of ^rtue» the part she'tiilces^ 
and tiic motivear she holds out to> exnbarii, in this 
honorable cause 

It) tracinf^ the histoiyof our Order, the tear of- 
sensibility involuntarily flows at the persecutions: 
and indignities we have suffered from the united ef* 
Ibrts of priests and tyrants. The benoTolent spirit a£ 
cbaiitiont the lively interest in the cause of uiowU 
edge and hunanitynand aboveall the secret meat?^ 
Ingi which prevailed among^ our Brethreuy alarmed i 
those despots, whose authority rests upon the fears,, 
not the auctions of men. A bigoted hierarehyi 
kindled its horrid flames against our sacred tem*»/ 
pie , and our proseribeu* Brethren were forced xm 
take shelter in the caverns of the earthy and to- 
shroud themselves in- the shades of night, in orden . 
to cultivate the- duties of Masonry. Even En^ 
gland, the boasted seatof freedom and humani^^. 
has declared in her crimina) code, that for Masons 
to assemble together is a crime of the deepest dye ; 
but why resort to remote time^ and countries,whea . 
our own eyes have seen within these Walls, Bre*i 
thren who have fled into this ^d of liberty, to avoid 
the flames of the inquisition.Groaning under such w 
load of severities, it became at an early aera, thct: 
policy of our order, to avoid the sanguinary inters- 
ference of their enemies, by shunning all questiorm 
of party in religion and politics. The advantag?fe» 
of this prudential maxim, in uniting the Fratenjit3r 
together, and preventing those 'animosities which 
too often arise from debate on religious and stated 
afluirs, are so apparent, that even after the iron h^and' 
of tyranny is no longer lifted up against us, Jiavrti-- 
Cttlur fioUtica and religion form no part of ouriirt- 
stitution. It is not to be understood, however, tlfcat 
Masonry is entirely silent upon these importftnt 
pornts. Masonry has her politics and her rtjigi Jan, 
but not the politics of a day, a phrty, a country, tlher 
religion of an hour, a priest, a sect-— hei* politijcs 
and her religion are commensurate with our splo^ 
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OBs-^co^eTal with our nature, founded upon the 
Ibftst 8yni{>athtes of the heart — cherished by the 
move enlightened properties of the head«-^Univer-^ 
sal good their tendency, and the purest benevolence^ 
their motive ; and while they spurn the contracted 
views of faction and sect, they elevate the mind by - 
a divine energy, above the gross objects which 
chain the ethereal part of our nature down to the 
fieeting considerations of time and place. 

If we look into the world, and examine the di- 
versities of condition which prevail-T'the elevateiL 
8tate of some, and the depressed situsttion of Cther» 
•~-the (laugbty noble,' boasting €»f his illustrious ori* * 
j^, and the. miserabje vassal^ bowing to him the 
obsequious knee-^the heir of affluence rioting in 
all the pomp>of luxury, and the unhappy peasant 
eating the br-ead of mi^ry-^N.^the man of genius il- 
luminating by hi^ intellectual splendour all around 
him, and the^wretohe'd maniac ratt4ing his chains*— > 
are we not tempted, upon a superfii^ial view, to in^ 
fer, that sfome men are borne- with greater rights 
than others, I And i^ not the haughty minion of 
fortune thei'eby induced to increase hisf own felici* 
ty and: consequence,' by violating every maxim of 
justice and. humanity. One third of the caia^miti^ft 
of maji basf • wi^ reason, been imputed to the ge-- 
^ vernments established' over liim, and to his over- 
lookiHg the principles upon whieh all governments 
oil ght to move. Have not prescription and prece* 
df^nt-— patpiaFchal dominion— ^-divine right and mo-, 
narehical sacrednests,^ been "alternately called in- 
to sanction the slavery of nations ^ And would not 
all the despotisms of the ancient and modem worldf 
have vanished into air,- if the natural equality dJT 
mankind h^d been properly |under8toed and prac* 
ticedupon ? This important truth has been- consi- 
dered as hidden* from the antients, and a^ one of 
the wonderful disooveries o& modern times.— ^ 
Its solidity and its magnitude are equally obvioUs. 
The^tore of wealth, the pride ctf birth, the o»te^ 
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Nation of intellect and the hauteur of* office^ hl4iic 
their diminiahed heada before it. It declares that 
the aame measure of justice oug^bt to be meted 
out to all men, and that the adventitious inequali* 
ties which grow out of the corruptiona of soeiety, 
and the intellectual and physical disparitifiS: which 
proceed from iiiexplicable causesv ought not ts 
ta^e precedence of the great moral rights of liberty 
«nd humanity. Our Institution asserts, in language 
not to be misunderstood) the natural equality of 
xnankind. It declares that all brethren ^re upoir.a 
level) and it throws open its hospitable doors to all 
men of all nations. It admits of no rank except Uie 
priority of merit, and its only aristocracy is the no* 
bility of virtue. Such, brethren, is the sole politi- 
car feature of our society, tcr|-ibie only to the scour^ 
gps of mankind : Cherish the sacred principle 
within your bosoms, rank it among the best affec- 
tions of your hearts,^ and bequeath it as the richest 
legacy to ypur successors. 

It must be obvious to a mind of the least i^flec« 
tion, that were Masonry to prescribe particular te- , 
nets and opinions in religion for her votaries, it 
would be utterly incompatible with the universality 
of the order. For this, and. the reasons before 
cpientioned, ^he has wisely avoided an explicit p»* 
tconage of any theological creed— 'The great fuit«. 
d^mental principles of natural religion she v«ne** 
rates and adores ; an athiest can find no admissioia 
within the walls of a lodge. She well knowa that 
1(1 taking the' religion of nature, as the grounds 
work of her faith, . she not only i^sts upon the im<« 
mutable JDundations of tryth, but that she adopts a. 
priuciple in which the wise^ and the virtuous x>£ ali 
nations, countries and languages agree-^that thoaft 
«)rstemsof artifi^iiil theology which have eithtfe 
flourished on the soil of popular delusion md im« 
]l05ture, pr been immediately communicated fran^ 
the Great Fifst Cause, always court the assistance 
•T i^iii«i4i^ vttbth»yrkG4^«»^fi^^u»l>^«l^ll^ 
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Hatoftrf t tb«refertf) open« her tsrms to the' filloirw 
Mrs of allsybtemaofreligioD. Tbe Miihoinetftny 
tiie J«w, the ChristiaB) end the Th^ist, throwing 
aside the fiiadness of religious hatred, me^t under 
her protection as friends and brothers. As chri»> 
lian MasonS) acknowledging the divinity of Christ, 
we have introduced the bible into our lodges to 
naniiest our belief in the doctrines which it Incul- 
•atee. In like manner, tire followers of Moses, 
Mohomet, and Brama, may hitroduee into their Ma* 
sonic assemblies, their Pentateuch, their Alcoran^ 
imd their Vedam; and yet- the -unity of Masonry 
would remain^-tho essential principles on which 
she moves^ would bo the sanae-^she would still de« 
«)are to her votaries, i regard not to what sect yott 
attach yourselves; venerate the popular religions of 
your respective countries ; follow the light of your 
•wn understandings ; forget not, however, the dec-* 
Irines of the religion of nature ; adore the gi-eet 
Architect of the universe ; acknowledge the ini* 
mortal soul, and look forward to a state of future 
retribution, when the virtuous of all religions and 
countries shall meet together and enjoy never fad- 
ing bliss. 

We learn from sacred history, that all the inha- 
bitants of tlie eaith are descended from the same 
stock* The ancestors of us all were once linked 
togietlier by. the ties of consanguinity^ i^nd the du» 
ties of such a near relation are incumbent upoii 
them • One principal branch of the morality of our 
order, consists in reiitoring that tenfler connection 
among men, w^ich the infinite diversities of familyt 
tribe and nation, had nearly reduced to nothing. 
It inculcates upon its members in their conduct to 
•ach other, the reciprocal rights and duties of bi>o« 
tfaers ; and declares that this artificial consangui- 
nity shall operate with as much force and effect* at 
tftie natutal relationship of bloods A man is bound 
t» consult the happiness, to promote the interests 
iqf lljis im»tlier ^ I04ivei4 eyery thing offensive to kie 
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feelings ; to abfltam from repFoachf censure and- 

«DJust sttspicioDs ; to warn him of the machinationi^, 

of his enemies ;. to apprise him of his errors ; to 

advance the welfare and repiitation of his femily ;. 

to protect the chastity of his house ; to defend his . 

life, his property, and what Is* dearer to a znan o£ 

honor, his character, against unjust attacks ;, to re* 

lieve his wants and his distresses ; to instil into his> 

mind proper ideas of conduct JB the department of/ 

life which he is called to fill. If such ai*e the obli* 

gations which a man owes to hit brother ; they are 

precisely the duties that one Freemason ought to^ 

perform to another. Our ordei^ enjoins them as^ 

sules, from which nothing can. justify, a deviationi*^ 

and considers their infractioa a violation of honor,. 

conscience, and religion ; a prostitution of all that 

is deemed sacred and Tenerabie among men. 

. But Masonry does not confine the benignity o£ 

her {precepts to her followers r She fjsea higher in^ 

the scale of moraLexcellence, and eojoins the oh* 

aervance of honor, honesty and gAod faith t» alL 

men ; 8he espouses the cause of universal^benero*' 

lence and virtue ;. She declares^ as uos^orthj of 

her patronage, those who violate %h6 laws of 

rectitude; and her notaries exemplify in there 

lives, the truth of the remark^, that althougii therb 

be vicious men in the fraternity, yet that they are 

better than th«y would be if they were^ not Masons. 

Of all the virtues which, adorn our institution Hea-^ 

▼en-born Charity staniis pre-eminent, in rank. It 

is not, however, that restricted beneficence which 

, is confined to the administration of pecuniary re-* 

tief: it comprises all the benevolent aifections 

which one rational being can entertain for another ; 

it teaches us to think, to apeak^^ a»dto act in ^e 

XQOst favorable and friendly manner, with regard to 

our fellpw creatures- Those who have mixed in a 

small degree in the world* must have often witn^s- 

led the distorted views in which a man^s. conduct 

has^been'repre&eated«^So|Qye haveasAtive |iro^ 
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ptntitf to discolor the excellencicd) tnd !• txzggt* 

rate the MUhgs of.othera*«-The least fault is mag- 
nified into an inexpiable vice ; the defects of na- 
ture become the subject of shameless ridicule, and . 
the most innocent actions are attributed to tho 
worst motives. There are others who, ambitious 
of sliiningin the walks of wit, make unfriendly ob- 
aervations when the heart harbors no malignity; and 
who, for the sake of exciting a momentary pleasuttv 
in their companions,- often rack the feelings of a 
worthy friend. Masonic charity- explodes such 
improper practices. The faults of a fellow cr.ea- 
ture are to be scanned with a brother's eye ; the 
inrperfections of humanity ai*e not to be ranked iiv 
tlie catalogue of his vices; and if glaring defects 
^,e seen in his conduct and character, we are no% 

. tP trumpet them forth to. the world, and commiCi 
to tha eagl6 wings of immortal scandal, thosCr 
failings which should be buried in our benevolent, 

iien&ibilities. 

The numberless ills to which humanity stand^i 
exposed, render the tear of consolation and thei^ 

, band of relief necessary to make existence^ sup*, 
portable. There is a fund of comfort in unbosom^ 
ingour distresses, to a sympathetic friend, and aKi 
luring his sensibility on the side of our misfortunes.^ 

, 4^ generous mind will cheerfully lend its assistance 
in administering all the consolation to he derived, 
from a friendly communication of grief. But, alas*, 
Zhore than words and tears ia often requisite to arrest 
the lirrows of a£Siction,. and to smooth the rugged 
paths of life. How many of our fellow men are desti- 
tute of the common necessaries of existence i shut 
up in the dreary walls of prisons, and deprived of' 
the air and light of Heaven. Languishing in the 
midst of helpless families of children, without 
clothing to screen them from the wintry blast, or 
food to protect them, from the voracious jaws of 
famine : No better proispect before them than mi- 
sery ; hope, the. last refuge of the wretched, nearlf 
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<S6iiverte(f ifito despair, and the retrospect of p2M 
days serving, hs an ignis fdtuuB^ to bewilder them' 
sleeper in affliction, and upon its disappearance to* 
increase the " darkness visible" of their misery.— 
Bow glorious, how God-like to step forth to the' 
relief of such distress ; to arrest the tear of sorrow ; 
to disarm affliction of its darts ; to smooth the pil- 
low of declining age ; to rescue from the dominion of 
vice, the helpless infant, and to diffuse the most 
ively joys over a whole family of rational, immor- 
tal creatures. And how often has our institutiofii 
done all this and more ? How often has it shower* 
td down its golden gifts into the seemingly ijiac* 
cessible dungeons of misery ? Jiow often has it ir- 
radiated with its beneficent rays, the glooms of 
affliction, and converted the horrors of despair into' 
the meridian splendor of unexpected joy ?^ H6w of-^ • 
ten has it, with its philanthropic voice, recalled the 
unhappy wanderer into the paths of felicity, and 
with its powerful arm, protected from tho grasp of 
malice and oppression, the forlorn outcast of soci* 
ety I Let the widow, the orphan, the prisoner, thp 
debtor, ithe Unfortunate, witness its beneficent 
deeds, and in a sympliony of gratitude declare,- that^ 
en the flight ef all tuc other virtues, charity, as welt - 
AS hope, remained to bless mankind. 

Having already trespassed on your patience, T 
Jihall at prcient wave any further general observa- 
tions, and shall close with'a few remarks mor« par-- 
ticularly applicable to Holland Lodge. 

Masonry, like the arts and sciences, shuns the' 
din of arms and courts the still shades of peace.-* < 
The late, war having nearly destroyed all the once 
flourishing lodges of this state, spirited attempts 
' wcr« made at the conclusion of the peace, to re-es- 
tablish the interest of the fraternity ; and, owing t» 
the exertions of the Grand Lodge, and their judi^- 
clous election of a Grand Master,* who unites all 

* The Hon. R. R. Living^ston. Chancellor of the 

St^t&v. 
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the aecomplishmeiiU which can adorn the scholar, 
4he gentleman, and the statesman. Masonry began 
again to lift up her head and flourish — but still the 
vo4inds she had received were not entirely healed 
—still she felt the rarages which war had made 
upon her empire: About five years ago, those 
bounds received a final cure — those ravages en* 
tirely disappeared, upon the complete establish- 
«nentof Holland Lodge : for, without intending the 
least disparagement to the oth^r very respectable 
lodges of this city, I am warranted in declaring, 
that our institution was not in as flourishing a con»- 
dition, as it was before the revolution, until this 
lodge was founded^ and gave a spiing to the cause 
•f Masonry, till then unknown and unexpected. To 
what source are we to impute this flourishing con*- 
•dition ? The causes, my brethren, shall now be ex» 
pl&ined, and it is to be hoped will sink deep into 
our minds and govern our future conduct. The 
zeal, ardor, activity, industry, and attention of itB 
members — a regular and punctual attendance at 
our meetings* — a most sacred observance of order 
and decorum in the hours of labour — the applica- 
tion and abilities of the presiding and other officers 
—and a superior style of working, wisely calculated 
to^ impress the mind with the selemnity of our in- 
stitution, and to engage the attention and skill of 
all the members. These are the general causes- 
There are others of a more special nature, which 
it would be ungrateful to omit, and folly to attempt 
to conceal. Did not delicacy forbid, 1 could men- 
tion the name of a brother,* who culled this lodge 
into being, protected its infant years, and reared it 
to its present height and prosperity : 1 could enu- 
merate to you his unexampled zeul-rhis eminent 
ability— his unremitted attention, and his unrival- 
led disinterestedness in the cause of Masonry. And 
however high sounding this ti^ibute of iionest 
•••••••••••«•••••••••••••.•« '.••..•f t*«> •• ••»,•♦,•.•••••••••••••••• 

• R. J. Van Den BroeclT, Esq, 
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praise may appear, it must be protected frotn tlie 
reproach of flattery, by the grateful fcelimi^s which 
animate the bosom of every member who hears mc, 
•and who knows that the brother to whom I allude, 
stands in the first rank among the revivers of Ma- 
sonryinthis state; and that Holland Lodge parti- 
cularly, owes him a debt of gratitude which no re- 
turn can cancel and no time discharge. Did not 
idelicacy forbid, I could also nrention to you the 
name of a brother,* who, at a time when the sincere 
well-wishers of the lodge began to tremble for it9 
prosperity, was called to preside over us, aftd who 
byhis distinguiihed good conduct, disappointed 
even the most sanguine expectations of his fiiends, 
and infused new principles of life and vigor into 
the order! Did not delicacy forbid, I could men- 
tion to you the names of other brethren, who have 
never been- clothed with our jewels, but who, ia 
their private stations, have devoted a great propor- 
tion of their time^and dedicated their best abilities to 
increase and ornament the lodge — But why allude 
to benefits hO familiar to us all, and which, lam 
persuaded, tvill serve as motives of emulation, to 
equal, if not surpass the most distinguished of our 
benefactors. {Sensible I am, brethren, that neither 
my age, experience, nor abilities entitle me to fill 
this place, to which your partiality, not my merit, 
'has called me : Sensible 1 am, that it is surrounded 
with difficulties and embarransments ; that it re- 
quires promptitude of expression, quickness of 
thought, and firmness and presence of mind — and 
that it demands conciliating manners, an instan- 
taneous perception of character, and a considerable 
knowledge of mankind : But 1 turn with pleasure 
from this disagreeable prospect, to contemplate 

*• John Abrams, Esi^. Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge. 
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the nd I shM derive from our experienced and 
able Past Masters, from the zeal and activity of our 
wardens, and from the ^neral prevalence of good ' 
«^ler and decency amoitg the members. 

Let us then, my brethren, unite every exertion 
to continue the flourishing condition of Holland 
Lodge, and to subserve llie general cause of our 
fraternity. We have seen the propitious influence 
of masonry upon society and virtue— -we have seen ' 
it possessed of every respectable attribute that can 
dignify or embellish an institutions—we have seen 
it the patron of scienpe, the friend of good govern- 
ment, anil the handmaid of moral ity^and we have 
seen it, Howard-like, exploring the dreary prison 
aad the .miserable cottage, to seek the unfortunate ; 
and with the out-stretched hand of charity, turning 
tears into- smiles and afilFction into joy. May we 
not then expect the smiles of the Almighty Dispen* 
ser of all good upon our masonic labours, and that 
when we shall be called into that *^ undiscovered 
country from whose bourne no traveller returns ;" 
when Faith changed into sight — ffofic lost in frui- 
tion ; and Charity become as expanded as4;he Di» 
vine Love — that then the Grand Master of Heaven 
^nd Earth will reward our worki and give us wm- 
dom tp relish, strength to support, and beauty to 
adorn the perennial seats of celestial joy. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 



AN ADDRESS, 

Oelrccredin the year iBi^ h^ Wi^ P^ M. John< 
\MJKJ»t^9mXLT9 Jl7ir« ofik of the HemmiUee of 
the mMOfdc Free^School, to the Farents cmd* 
GuardUim of the GMldren^eommitted ta thdP 
eaire^ 

Parenu and Guardians qfthc MaBOnie Frec'Schoot, 
' Tou have been invited to attend this afternoon; 
to witness the e:i(amin^tion ofyour children, and 
. the progress they, are making in their education. 
The trustees of this injstitution, equally solicitous . 
^th you, to promote their welfare^ ha}l you as 
velcomc guests ; that together with you^, they ihay 
admire the rapid progress your ofFipring.is makin^^ 
under the particular care of their amiable . and' 
worthy teacher, and the fostering care and protec- 
tion of the trustees of this school. 

' But whatever satisfaction we at tlie present tno- 
ment may deriv/e from^ the extraordinary proficiency 
thus exhibited, the mind rises on the wmg of lofty 
contemplation to comprehend the many and extra- 
ordinary duties thus assigned to you as parents, and 
to us as trustees. 

Permit me then, xm this solenm and interesting 
occasion, to draw your attention in the first place 
^^tp the duties incumbent on you, respecting your 
' offspring, and the obli^^ation you are under to the 
benefactors of this institution, and in a more partic- 
ular manner towards the trustees; for in vain are 
all their labour, in vain are all their admonitions, 
iatreaties and reproof;^ unless you as parents an4 
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^uat^d^iofSy hf a holy walk and c<iDirersatiini» «et 
exaroplea of pietjCf relii^n, and morality before 
them : for remember the neg^lect of this important 
dmy will have a tendency instead of initiating 
them in the school of science and improvemeuty 
thef will remain objects of pity and commiseration, 
and subjects for the school of ignorance and vice. 
For it is an undeniable' fact and daily experience 
conf tHms the assertion, that ignorance ia the lead* 
ing feature of vice : for view your priaonst your 
dungeons, your bridewells, and y^Hir hospitals, and 
ask those unfortunate beings the awful question, 
bow came- you h^rc? if the dictates of eonsciende 

^9peak, the heart-rending answer in nnmer^ua 
^irii^tandes Will be, my 'parents never, gave me edu- 
t:atioh, they neglected me in the days of my youthi 
they never pUt the sacred scriptures in ifty htfnds, 
a]£e& ! they never took me to the house of God, theiy 
never prayed fdr themselves or for iis, they indulged 

'tis in brestkhig the holy sabbath, wh<^n comAdtting 

• ain they neV^r reproved or admoriibbcdiiSybtitiper- 
xditted ua to walk in paths "of^^ daHindiiB leadinig 
'down to the chambers of death ;*^ thus »m t plun- 
ged through ignorance and "vice in the abysa ef 
misery ; lost to parents and friends, lost to nty coun** 
try "and society ; alas ! lost to myself,' and am wifh 
dread apprehension looking out for the just judg- 
ment of an angry and avehglng God. 

My dear friend these are serious ceti^iderations 
and' ought to influence the minds of those who n^g- 

. lect these important duties to their offspring, to ht 
lip and^oing. Yes, at this very moment to forto 
aresolution neverto be broken, to be truly in earn- 
est in the woft*k of an tn>medtate repentance, and an 

' eager return to their forsaken God, their friend and 

* father. ' 

Parents, are you not the subjects who brought 
fhese little dependent creatures itito existence ? 
and is there no duty attached to your conduct to- 
bring them up in the -fear and -admonition of tht^ 
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Lord?. Yciiconfm^ded bf ihe tieir of ^Itdre^^f 
present swlfection and regard, by; the dictates of con- 
science, by the sacred oracles of Aln)ighiy,God ; i^ 
the strivings oi hh spirit* and by the loud call of 
jFOurcoiintry; to bring them up as shinii^g orna* 
xneota of society) and pillars in the tei&ple of .the 
most high. 

Arouse then^ arouse from this unwarrantable 
state of apathy ; join hand in hand with the benefao* 
tors of tlus insiitution ; take the word of divine;,in- ^ 
apiration and read it daily to your offspring : If 

Jou cannot read} many of your children, God's name 
€ blessed, can read it for you* If you h^ve neg* 
lected prayer, henceforth be; importunate at tl^ 
throne of grace : If you have not words to utter^ 
pray with groanings that cannot be uttered ; thus 
will your morning and evening devotion rise up . 

"t^fore God as inoense, and the li^ng up of your 
bands prove an acceptable sacriQeO) take the dear 
objects of your, affection by the hand every sabbath^ 

' and attend the ordinances of God's house and wor- 
ship. For belie V4ime^ that the profaiiatiou: of the 
sabbath, aiid the taking of God's hp}y,namein vun> 
are the leading and predominant vices of the day ; 

. and that in defiance «f the laws of our country mjfkd 
the declaration of the Almighty, delivered in awful 

.thunders from Sinai's holy -mount» and yet how 
many do w« hear and see daily trample those sacred 
precepts under foot ! for behold your riverf i^yery 

, sabbath witnessed. with the sails. of pleasure boats 
.floating down the gem^f stream ; but litUe do suish 
transgressors consider that they are floaling down 
the stream of perdition^ and if continuing in auch 
f^^bominablet vices, will be ultimfitely plunged in the 
avenging sea of God's wrath and indignation**!^ 
Beheld your streets lined every sabbath with chil-^ 
drcn imprecating curses upon their own heads; and 
same parents cap even smile at hearing a lisping 
fchcrub take God's n«^mc. in vain^ iiQStead of usicig 
the rod of cwrcwsjiio^; ^r admsnishiDg even. wi£. 
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agemle r6)}iW. €an tuph expect ifi the grtetdiq^ 
of retributioii) to use the la^uitge of geod iM Jo%lt»i 
ua, and aay ^< Here Lord am I imd tbe children thou 
hast giren me." Truly jrou will "driidli to ^ one of 
t^se ; bat alas for fou, the sentence tviU be, « depart 
from me 'je workers o£ iniq«^y> itito outer dark- 
ess ; I know yen not" 

Thank not my deiff friends thift I admonish with 
too mnofa seirerity ; God Ibiludr that ^my of you ox' 
yours should be guilty of s» hei^ue a sii> : should . 
thens'be anyvpraytoyeu^ heavily father Tor for- 
giveness that he might view w4di an eye of pity and 
€OBi|MiS8iOin your fallen degeneracy^ and with all 
tkst divine enctgf whei*ewith he eres^ted out first 
parents pureyiM^t fe#lofr6 you again to your ori^ 
ginal parity ; that he might t^ke away from withui 
yooy those obdtirate heitrtft ef stone,' and give you 
the more pliant subsutute, a heart of fleshy that he^ 
inightxiurb within the tender reins of his poWer 
. und mercy, all the evil 'propensities of your &lleii 
«md degenei^ee flWe: tliat he may convince yb* 
that'in t^at iWl you fell frbih your happiness, be- 
lauise you departed from him, the source- of all pu* 
Tkf , the foundatiou ^ all true fer«^ityv PUrify theii 
your besuts from evefy strange and unholy aflfeci 
^n; may the loveof the Wot'ld and the love of ^vert 
win be rooted out fbem every liosomj and ^uV 
isoulsmade the abodihg receptacles bfthe Holjr 
•Spirkv^ith all its divine and lioly'aflfections. Thiife 
^ioing yon will <^n%ratt allthose hbl^ tetnpi^r^, att 
Hksavt^ ptous4^iti^ Mich sklnee^ tr^dmstttme suitai- 
1jleinlilft»tknt!5&f'that*h<^y state ^hiei^ iniquitj' an* 
4he ^^hildjreft of Iniouity can have no- admltriloh j 
flwhere sdl teafrs shall bte wiped fibmybttr eye^^ 
Whhr^ aM the teili ^A labours of *drroW^ shall be 
««icteeded Wfth i« etertrsd rest;' arid whete jtut 
if0al^%h&Ube edittjplfeteTy solaced ifith the si^eet 
-«9d plea^ftt ref^shtttet^fe of -pure unsullied love, <^ 
lii«Jne and un«^)«tit»g felicity. :^ 

£itt^i«.^irtoe^ydearlnen4p9^iose semim^tit>' 
1* 1 
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have oi^ihated from pure moti^ies of aKbcticiQ Co*' 
vflirda yoUf aed t^ love I bear t& the ie^v childvea 
you have put und^r our care : the Trustees have 
tnjoioed upoTi me to tntjreat yoo. to keep a parucular" 
'watch over the meraki.oC )Pour children during the 
vacation, which will commence tonnomyw» and the 
school will be opened again three, weeka firom^next 
Monday. )n j^e mean time may the blea&lng of 
Qod await you, inay he protect you luid yours fmm 
every snare and temptatiotit may h^ crown yoar 
endeavours to promote the welfare of your chiklren 
l^ith success ; may he fill .your baskets and yoiftv 
-store with the abundance of, his providential bie*»-f 
ings ; but above all^may he bless )^u with: all spMl- 
ual blessings in Christ Josus o^ur Lord. 

Mydeariittle chij^drea of every departmetkt in 
this school^ you objects of my sinct&re affection lend 
regard* ,- . , , 

. In what language shall J address you I -shaU 1 
call to mind the many pleasin|v hours 1 have spent 
wii^ ypu during the establishment of this itistitUf- 
tloft ? Slaall I rt%Qi on the rapid progress many.of 
you have made in yqureduK^ation/ Shidi I'proelaiia 
the praise of those meritorious .scholars who sore 
educated by , siiicere motives of obedience to their 
Xeachei;, tlieir parents, apd the benefactors of^thif 
institution? >es,iny l^eart leaps for joy, and iBOf 
jtongue snail ever pronounce your praise $ , yes, with 
Ihe , loyi a fether .bears to hi» children, will I cott^ 
4dnufi tjixgive you every aid and assistance, at long 
as my feeble abilities can promote your hapi»fiess 
and welfare ; and ^though my duties ^ one of the 
Btandiiig committee on tihis day expire^, yet \ofi^»^ 
often shall my prayers ascend tq.tjie Ihrone of.gmee 
Jbr blesisbg? upon you and your parents. Let me 
the^ intreat you. not. to despise the proffered offer 
of your benefactors^ not to lose one moment, not 
• to neg^lect or abuse the opportunity you ndw en- 
joy, Ve attentive to your studies,^ adhere with due, 
j^bedience ^tQ tibe ja4omutions, ^4uuitruoiionat of 
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your worthy teacher^ honor your father arid mother 
that jrour days may be long in the land TVhicH the 
Lord your God* g^iveth you. Adhere particularly 
to the earnest intreaties of your trustees and bene- 
factors, wound not their feelings by a neglect of 
duty, so as to give them cause to coml)laia that all 
the ejcpence, thelabor and pains they have bestowed, 
)iave proved in vain ; the sacred*Scriptures are daily 
put in yo^r hands ; delight to meditate on its con- 
tents ; admire the worship of God, so that your souls 
may go out iit ardent prayers to God, and wait for 
his blessing. Thus doing'you will remember your 
-Creator in the days of your youth, before the evil 
^ayd come, when you shall have to say, I have no 
pleasure in them. " 

Is there any among you who are ga'Ity of ibat 
wretched practice of playing truant and neglecting 
your studies^ who ar6 trifling with the admonition 
of your teacher, who are disobedient \o your parents, 
^ who set at nought the solemn warningi of your 
bene&ctors and trustees ; shall I pronounce your 
praise to this audience ? cati we adniire your con- 
tNxet ? no you have no share in bur affection, but 
that of pity. 

^' Shall ! select you out, and heidf you up here as 
^ public spectacle to your parents an(f friends, of 
scorn and derisioh ? no, for this time' we will pardop 
your infirmities. But while I raise my monitory 
•voice against yoixr transgressions, form a resolution 
•to retum^from your evil ways, that we may have 
yeasoplo rejoite at the next examination, that our 
'admonitions have had the desired effect ; but if you 
ate determined to ];>er6ist in your vice, let me tell 
yo^ yoa can have no clfdm upon our beneroli^nce.^ 
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CHARITY 

THE FIRST OF MASONIC IWtffiS. 

Many valuable and important Jiapers have be^en 
written on the subject of freemasonry, wliicli, in a, 
word, serve to illustrate the principles pf the insti- 
tution. It would be unnecessary 10 offer aoy re- 
marks on this head. It is my intention to s^ow^ 
that charity docs, and always did, form a particular 
ingredient in the character of a free and accept- 
ed mason; Although the charity of a m^aspu ex- 
tends to the whole human family, of which each in-* 
dividual is a child, yet, a certain class of men havings . 
enlisted' under the bsmners of the order, to p^^tako 
of the several benefits and privilegieii,it is but rea? 
sonable to suppose, that th^y should^ individuall]^ 
and collectively, come undet our particular noUc^« 
Is it not the fact in all sociejtles designed fpr charw 
table purposes ? Do not the individuals composing 
such an institution unite together, in^ order tOiassist 
. their fellow members in the hour Qf distrei^ and 
trial ? Are they not^ in a particular iiiannev,6ubser-^ 
vient to other ends; for the reUef of widowsjor^ 
phans, &c. ? 

AU these institutionsiy which are numerou8;and 

generally well conducted, have at ^11 times received 

the patronage of the liberal aod enlightened. Bujfc 

my reader, in the order of freemasonry, tiie in** 

Stances are numerous and beyond calculation, where 

the benefits of the society bave extended to the. re^ 

lief of distressed brethren, widows, and oi^anv* 

It is sope times said^ by th66e who have Mt beee 

Initial mto the society, « I have, never lieen «n|r 

^ood arising from it ;*'-*-iioi^ ^eed> will tliejrt «ui* 

5l they are regularly initiated. As w«ll might they 

endeavour to obtain the secrets of a mason, whijck 

we all know, have existed from time immemorial, 

as to become acquainted with the charitable trans- 

acdons of a lodge ; or, to kndw when ap individual 

stretches out his hani to serve a distressed brother^ 
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^itk whom he li bfteii HcadA aeqiiaioted by Chose in- 
violaMe «ec!k:0t99 whieh' c^stititte^. aroong iVeema- 
sons, a universal language. What has the W€>rld 
to do with private transactions ; whether a widow; 
an orphan, or a pilgrim, has obtained relief ? If thei^ 
were, then, as well^ might the myateriea qf- light be 
unfolded to them ! 

Tlie peculiar excellence of the institution does 
not rest in the display of virtues merely civil> nor 
in the jewels which adorn the niason , nor, in a 
'word, in external show or grapdeur. Though 
these hay d their several ends, some of which arfi 
absolutely essential to form the appropriate cloth- 
ing of a mason, yet chaHty, benevolence, and love, 
constitute the basis of the temple. Thousands, 
and I may add, tens' of thousands, have wltne3sed 
She kindly ofEces of masons: the widow and the 
orphan, whose petitions have never been rejected, 
can also Witness, hot only in this, but in every quar- 
tet of the globe, the charity of a mason, 
'" Charity ! thou heavenborn virtue ! long mayest 
*thoU preside as the guardiian genius of masonr j* : 
, knd may wisdom, strength and beauty, remain the 
three great pillars. 



3RIEFBUT SIGNIFICANT DESCRIPTION 
OF FREEMASONRY. 

Mr. Arnold, in his Butch Dictionary, und^r' the 
word ** Freemasonry,** says, that it is " a Moral 
Order^ instituted by virtuous men, with the praise- 
Worthy design of recalling to our remembrance the 
inost sublime truths, in the midst of the most inno- 
cent and sociable pleasures, founded on Ubcrafity» 
brotherly love, and charity.'* 
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TO FilE£MAS0t4S IN GENERAL. 

Stretch forth your hands to assist a brother Mrhcn 
ercr it is in your power; to be always ready to go 
any where to iserve him ; to offer your warmest pe- 
titions for his welfare ; to open your breasts arid 
hearts to him; to assist him with your best counsel 
and advice ; to soothe the anguish of his soul, anfi 
betray no cohfidence he reposes in you ; to support 
him with your authority.; to u&e your utmost en- 
deavours to prevent him from falling; to relieve 
his wants as far as you are able, without injuring 
yourselves or your families. In short, mutually to 
' support and assist each other, and earnestly to pro* 
mote one another's interest, are duties which (wejl 
you know) are incumbent upon you. But do these 
duties always influence you ? Are they not too of- 
ten forgotten ? Your worthy brother too frequent)^ 
neglected, and the stranger preferred to those of 
jour own household ? Te are connected by solemio 
promises : let those always be so remembered at to 
direct your actions : for then, and then only, will 
you preserve your consciences void of offence, and 
prepare that firm cement of utility and affection^ 
which time will have no power to destroy. 



SKETCHES OF THE ROYAL AJIT. 

FROM the earliest ages of antiquity, the xt>yal 
art was ever taught with the ^eatest circumspect 
tion, not in schools or academies, to a promiscaoi)s 
audience, but was confined to certain £simiUes ; the 
rulers of which instructed their children or disci* 
pies, and by this means conveyed tbeir mysterious 
knowledge to posterity. 

After the flood, the professors of this art were 
first distinguished by the name of Noachidae, after- 
wards by that of Sages or ^ Wise Men, (men in- 
structed at Motetytn all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
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tianfty) Chaldeans, Phikiaophers, Masters iii Israel, 
2cc. and were ever venerated as sacred persons. 
Tbef consisted of persons of the brightest parts 
^nd ipenius, who; exerted their utmost abilities ia 
dU^overing and mve^t^ating the variou9 myaterie^ 
^natwrcy from whence to draw imptpvements and 
inventions of the moat useful consequences. Men 
whose talents were not only enjployed in specula* 
tion, or in private acts of beneficence ; but who 
W6i*e also public blessings to the age and countries, 
in which they lived, possessed with moderate de- 
sires, who knew how to conquer their passions ; 
pnictisers and teachers of tlie purest morality, and 
•vc^ exerting theinselves to promote the harmony 
and felicity of society* They were therefore con-' 
suited frpm all parts, and venerated with that sin- 
cere homage which is never paid but to real merit ; 
and the greatest and wisest potentates on earth es- 
teem6d> it an addition to thdir imp^tial dignities) to 
be enfroUed among such bright oroamenta of human 
iMiture. * , 

A principal excellence, which rendered theta fa*^ 
^ mous among men, was taUtumityj which in a pe- 
culiar manner they practised and inculcated- as ne^ 
cesaajpy for concealing from the unworthy what^fei^ 
were qualified to . learn, and stUl Viewer to teach.— i. 
Qtd neccrit tacere loqui. 



^BIEF ANALYSIS <^ MASONICPRINCIPLES, 
AN EXTRACT. 

And wilt your candour and patience induIge^ 
th^ orator of = the day, in a momentary, concluding^ 
address; An address, whose primary object is ta 
exMbit an epitome of masonic principles, disrobed 
of the veil of niystery; and whose secondary aint 
impels' the crimson blush to the marble front of 
Barrud. This demon of detraction first sounded 
tiie totsin of ffidaehood against masonry ; and Robin* 
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V>B reechoed its malignant tones, from the ciiffBi>f 
Atbion to the shores of the western vorW. . i he. 
gene ml charges of both are, that masonry is equally • 
hostile to the altar, and the throne rand that all her 
secret energies are directed to prostrate religion in 
the dust ; and overwhelm govemmi nt by the arm 
of rebeLion, leading onward the genius xif Anarchy. 
To these chai*g( s, we plead not guilty^ in the pre- 
sence of .heaven aliove, and earth beneath; and 
lodge. our last) n>ost solemn appeal, to the dread 
tiibunui of an omniscient God I who knoweth, as 
« the searcher, of all hearts," that religion, in her 
every fornix is treated by masons with, awful reve- 
-rence ; and that gorernment, in.its every .mode, re-, 
ceives the faithful obedience of the eraft ; fpr at 
no time, hath the stroke of the ax of roligi^ujs hi- 
gotry been he&rd within our peaceful walla;. nor the 
sound of the hammer of political dotoleraai^ef jdts- 
turbed philanthropic harmonies; while:in. all the 
conscious pride of innocence and truth, we dare 
to al&rm before assembled worlds, tliat the banners 
of the mystic order eihbla^son these n^tcm, to tl)e 
blaze of solar day. " Fear Qpd.; . honour tJ»e, Juaifp ; 
love ,the tetitherhood.; reverence deity ; rea|»^t 
naagistfa^s ; . do good unto all, and perfect glory 
in. the, heights. of litlie highest, by peace and good 
will upon earth.'' .^v 

These true sayings, my brethren and my friends, 
contain a briel analysis of ^masonic principles ; .and 
prindples of so benevolent a nature can , involve no 
dangerous mysteries ; for beneficence of practical 
deed excludes secret conspiracy, and abhors o^en 
ixisurrection ; neither i^ it possible for us t<^. be con- 
taminated by the vices thut mar the happiness of 
individuals, or . poHvted by tliose crimes, whieh. 
blast the felicities of wretched millions ; for f(^nd- 
sbip, morality, and brotherly love forbid th^ first ; 
and brotherly love, relief, and truth fgrbid the se- 
cond, . In a word, the Wise Grapd Master of an-' 
clent Isrsiel has impressed a moral sealimeveiy 
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power of operative art; and bis anriiable successor 
St, John inscribes speculative truth on the chisel 
and the mallet, the rough ashler and the polished 
stone ; while the Ime, the rule, the plum, the level, 
and the square, possess the gift of tongues. 



CHARACTER OF A FREEMASON- 

The real freemason is eminently distinguished 
from the rest* of mankind^ hy the uniform unre- 
strained rectitude of his couduct* Other men are 
honest in fear of the punishme|)t whi^h the law 
might inflict; they are religious in -esqieectation of 
being rewarded, or in the dread of the devil, in the 
next. world. A freemason would be just, if there 
were no written laws human or divine, except 
those ¥(¥hich are written on his heart by the finger 
of his CreaWr. In every climate,, under every sys- 
tem of religion, he is the* same. He kneels before 
the universal throne of God, in gratitude for the 
blessinji^ he has received, and in huutl^e soiicita* 
tioA for his future protection/ He venerates the 
good men of all religions. He disturbs net the re- 
ligion of his country, because the agitation of spe- 
culative opinions produces greater evils than the 
errors it is intended to remove. He restrains his 
passions, because they cannot be indulged without 
injuring hii nei^bour or himself. He gives no 
offence, because he does not choose to be offended. 
. He contracts no debts which he is not certain that 
he can discharge, because he is honest upon princi- 
ple. He never utters a falsehood, betause it is 
cowardly, and infinitely beneath the dignity of a 
real free and accepted mason^ which is ihe n&blcst 
character mi eattk. 



M 
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A MASONIC HYMN, 

UNTO thee, gis^at God, belong 
Mystic rites and sacred song. 
Lowly bending at thy shrine, 
We hail thy Majesty divine. 
Glorious Architect above, 
^urce of light and source of love, 
Here thy light and love prevail 1 
Hail ! Almighty Master, hail ! 

Whilst iiv yonder regions bright, 
The sun by day, the nioon by night, 
And the stars that gild the sky, 
Blazon forth thy praise on high. 
Join, O earth ! and, as you roll, 
From east to west, from pole to pole, 
Lift to Heaven your grateful lays, 
Join the universal praise. 

Warm'd by thy benignant grace, 
Sweet Friendship link'd the "human race ; 
Pity lodg*d within her breast, 
Charity became her guest. 
"There the naked raiment found ; 
Sickness balsam for its wound ; 
Sorrow comfort, hunger bread, 
Strangers there a welcome shed* 

Still to us, O Godi dispense 
Thy divine benevolence. 
Teach the tender tear to flow, 
Melting at a brother's woe, 
Like Samaria's son, that we 
Idlest with boundless charityy 
To th' admiring world may prove 
They dwell in God wh© dwfeU in love. 
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A PRAYER 

ISaid at the otiening of the Lodge, or making a »m 

Brother^ ^c. used by Jewish Freemasons ^ 
' O LoBD, excellent ' art " thou in thy truth, and 
there is noUiing great in comparison to thee ;frr 
Ihine is the praise from all the works ot thine 
liands for evermore. . - • ^ 

Enlighten us> we beseech thee, in tTie true 
knowledge of Masonry : By the sorrows of Jdam^ 
thy first made man ; by the blood of Mt;l, the holy 
one ; by the righteousness of Sethy in whom thou 
art wcU pleased; and by the ' covenant witli .Voa/ij 
in whose architect thou wast pleas^ to save the 
seed o! thy beloved ; number us not among those 
that know not thy statutes, nor the divine mysteriesi 
gf thy secret Cabala. p , . 

' But grant, we beseech thee, that the ruler of this 
Lodge may be endued with knowledge and ^yisdom, 
to instruct us 'and explain his secret mysteries, a^ 
our holy brother Mo^es did (in his Lodge) to ^aron^ 
to Eleazar and Ithamary (the sons of ji^rony) and 
thtf several elders of Israel: 

And grant that we may understand, learn, and 
keep all the statutes and commands of the Lord, 
and this holy mystery, pure and undefiled unto the 
end of our lives. Amen, Lord. 



' A PRATER 

Used lyy firimitive Christian Masons, 
The might of the Father of heaven, an4 the wis- 
dom of his glorious Son, through ^the grace and 
goodness of the Holy Ghost, being three^ persons 
in one Godhead, be with us at ,oue beginning, and 
give us grace so to govern us here in our living, 
that we may come td his bliss that never shall hggre 
ead^ Amen. . . 
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\ PRAYEIt 

Repeated in tht^ RoyaU Arch I^dgt at Jexusalem*^ 
TboB bast loved us, O Lord our God, with eter- 
nal love ; thou hast spared us with great ajid ex- 
ceeding patience, o\xt Father and oiir King, for 
thy Great Name's sake, and fcr our lathers* sake, 
who trusted in* thee, and to whom thou didst teacK 
the stapitea of life, that they might do after the 
statutes bf thy jgood pleasure with a perfect heart ; 
fO be thou merciful to us, O our Father ! Merci^Jal 
Sather, that she weth -mercy, have mercy upon u^^ 
we beseech thee^ and put understanding inW buf 
hearts, that we may understand, be wise, hear^ 
Nam; te&eh, keep, do, and perfonn, lill the words 
©f the doctrine of thy law in love, and enlighten 
our eyes, in thy commandmeiits, and cause oui" 
hearts to cleave to thy law^and unite them m th^d 
love Bpd f6ar of tfcy Name ; we uriH not be asham* 
ed, jier confounded, nor stumble, ibr ever atrd 
«ver. •■-•', 

Because we have trusted in thy holy, gr^at, wS%h^ 
ty , and terrible Hame^ we wfll re^oi^e and be ^lad 
in tby salvation, and in thy mercies^ O Lord pur 
God ; and the multitude qf thy mercies sbail no^ 
forsSke us for ever: Selah. And now paakeM^te 
and bring upon us a blessing, a^d peace from the 
four cor^era of the earth ; for thou art a Clod that 
workest salvation, and has chosen us out of every 
people and languagie ; and thou our king, hast caus- 
ed us tck cleave to thy great >Ja^c, in love to prais© 
thee, and to be united to thee, and to Ipve thy 
Name : Blessed art thou, O Lord God, who hast. 
eJbo$jen thy people Israel in l«ve. 



MASONIC SENTIMENTS AND TOASTS. 

1. The day*— The proudest in the annals of our 
Lodge: May it prove the most propitious i^n.lJb^ 
tablets of^Chaerity* ^ . 
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S. The memory of Brother Genersd George 
WtshingtoB-— >May ihe gratitude of Matonii display 
itself in deedSi and roase the slumbering sens^l^lity 
of the nation. 

3. The i^nd Lodges of the United States^-^Wi^- 
dom to t^ir delibera^toBSy strength to their mea» 
sures, and moral beauty to their c^uduct* 

4. Our Country-^devotion to its interests^ one of 
the proudest treats in the Masonic character* 

5. Our Fair Sisters-^-Tbeir happiness the princi- 
pal object of our inatltutiQn-«*in excluding beautjT 
Irpm Uie temple pf ivisdpm^ we distrust ourselvea 
rather thaa them. . . 

'e. The Academy of Fine Arti^ and the So«iely 
of Artists^-Th^y haye sown << good seed in . good 
gjrouud i" may they be remunerated by an abundant 
harvest. 

. .7. . The Clergy of the United Stales— Guardians 
of the first great light of Masonry, they display its 
infiuence by lives spent in acts of piety aod devo-> 
tioa.- ' • •- > ^ • ^ . ' ■ . ' 

: 8. The Mystic Signaji— Jhe /fifM appeal i iieycr, 
be.it given without effect. 



1>UTIES OF A MAStON. 

ThyiBrstrhomage^puo^westt to the ^^ty; th^ 
second to the authority of civil society. 

Honour the fatficFS of tlie state ; love thy coun-» 
try; be Teligiottsly scrupulcwja m the ftilfilling of 
all- the duties of a good citizen .- consider ttiat they 
are become 5dsC;red by the voluntary masonic vowj 
and that the violation of. them in a profane ittan, 
Wo^W be weajtnessi b^t in thee, hypocrisy and cri* 
minality. 

MASONIC PRECEWS. 

, The en^, the mora,!, and the purport of thasonry^ 
is to subdue our passions, npt to dn, our own will 
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to make a daily progress in a laudable art ; to pr«' j 

mote tnorality, charily, good fellowship, good nature^ | 

and humanity: This is the substance, let the foruj. ^ 
or vehicle be ever to unaccountable. 

MASONIC SONG- j 

'Tisalmoat high noon, 

And our labour may soon \ 

In its various toils be suspended, \ 

' And the Grand Master*^8 call j 

Shall announce to us all, 
That with joy our refreshment is blcn?!^ ' 

"But ere we have donej j 

Let us look at the Sun, 
And admire his meridiaa beauty ;. * ^ 

•Tis a most cheering sights , 

Pure, glorious, and bright, ^ ^ 

Enlightening and prompting to diitj, j 

We rejoice in the d^y, * | 

And we wish to display 
The affects of f^r wisdom and kindn^i^s, 1 

And pity the plight . 

Of those who haveJight, 
Yet wilfully grope in thw blmdnessr 

' "#ith industry still, 

^ And with zeal and good will, ^ 

Let us work for ourselves and for others -^ ' | 

Free, accepted, and true, : 

What i^ worthy pursue. 

As becomes a firm band of good brother^^ 1 

So when at the last, ' 

Our days are all past) 
And the mandate to rest shall be givcB, ■ 

We all may be fit 

These labours to quitr 
To be Gikird t» refreshment in heaveov 



1 
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Be it then our delif^bt 

Hand in hand te unite, 
Of true love and of help the «ure token— - 

That ascending the skies. 

Hand in hand we may rise. 
And our union continue unbroken. 



ST. ELBA. 

-As many^ persons may wish to learn something re- 
stive to the Island of EhBAj which Bonmfiarte has 
<:h6sen for his future residence ; I have availed my^ 
self of a letter recently written at the request of 
William Coleman, Esq. of this city, by at gentle- 
man who resided for some time on that Island.«- 
The letter is written in an accurate and handsome 
style. 

« t)EA'9L Sia*-You request me to give you some 
account of Elba. This Island is situated on the 
. coast of Italy, sixty miles to the southward of Leg- 
horn, five miles from the main land. It is about 39 
miieia lof^g and seven broad. There are four con- 
siderable towns in it, and It contains about 159000 
inhabitants. It is very mountainous, particularly 
towards the south-west end, where they rise to a 
v&ublime licight. The soil is generally poor ; there 
are however -some rich vallies. It Has two fine har- 
"bours, Porto , Ferrara, and Porto Longoni, witH 
towns of the same name upon each of them; 
Porto Ferram-on the north-west side is the capital, 
and is as well l3uilt as any town of the same size 
that I have seen in Italy. The inhabitants were 
very kind to me, and are hospitable to strangers.—- 
The northern part of the Island formerly belonged 
to the Grand Dukes of Tuscany ; the other side to 
I^aples, an^ was a place to which her convicts were 
sent. To this Island, also,jrou may recollect it wail 
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that the groat bjiit unfortunate Toussaim of St D0* 
mingo was to have been sent a prisoner, and. by the 
man, who now brings this Island Into notice, by 
chusing it as the haven of repose when he is obliged 
to retire from the stormy ocean of empire. SiX' 
teen of Toussaint^s principal followers were sent 
here ; with two of wiiom I became acquainted, and 
were strongly soliciteJ^ to favour their escape. It 
is needless to tell you that the ciimate is fine. The 
Island produces a light red wine, fSome fruit, and 
salt-lbr-cxportation ; but in no considerable quanti- 
ties. The iron mines of Elba are extensive, md 
have been wrought longer ^i;Ten than the story of 
them is known. The Island bore rather the marks 
of poverty ; the roads were not in good repair, and 
in fact the Island is too uneven to make mucli use 
of carnages of pleasure. It is the fine harbour of 
Porto li'errara, and the natural strong position of the 
town, that make this Island desirable. In the hands 
€>f a power at war with the States of Italy it would 
become a valuable depot. Many of the conscripts 
from Italy were brought here to b% trained for tR« 
field of war. 

The views from the Island are grand. On the 
one hand is the coast of Italy as far to the north- 
ward as the mountains of Genoa : on the other 
Corsica with its lofty mountains relieves the eye 
from an uninterrUpted-^xpanse of an^cean view*-^ 
Other atnall Island^- lie in tht^ neighbourhood to di- 
versify the scene. ^ To a mind fond of retirement, 
0r solely bent on the pursuits of literature, Elba may 
become a pleasant residence : But to a mind ac- 
customed to the noise of war, or to the sweet blan- 
dishment^ of polislied society, Elba with all its 
iriews, and ail its charms, must appear but a more 
extended prison.** 
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